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LECTURE 11.—CONCLUDED. 

The black paint which we see shining through the 
aperture of the curtain of the eye, forming the pupil, is a 
wise provision, and of infinite importance. There is a 
class of mankind deprived of it (the Albino race,) as well 
as some animals, as the white rabbit; in them the colour 
of the hair is perfectly white, their skin is delicate, and 
their pupil is red, on account of the deficiency of the black 
paint allowing the blood of the vascular membrane to 
become visible, but they cannot endure an intense, or 
even a moderate light clearly, and are almost blind during 
the day, seeing better during the dusky twilight. These 
remarks are alike applicable to the red-eyed human 
being and to the red-eyed animal.—The black paint of the 
eye, what is its use? The black paint of the eye then 
absorbs all the superfluous rays of light, and prévents the 
nerve of the eye being dazzled, or its delicate sensibility 
wounded with too great a glare, or confused with lumin- 
ous rays again reflected,—a fact demonstrable to be the 
properties of uiack substances by the laws of physics. 
The celebrated philosopher Boyle procured a large piece 
of black marble, and having it ground into the form of a 
large spherical concave speculum, he found that the image 

of the sun reflected from it was far from offending his eyes, 
which would have been dazzled immediately by a specu- 
lum of that size made of ordinary or other coloured 
materials. Animal mechanism is perfect, and both phi- 
losophy and mechanism may learn much from observing 
the workmanship, material, and laws of living animal 
mechanism. Science may be thus benefited, and know- 
ledge may be thus advanced, as well as the sufferings of 
our fellow-beings ameliorated. Blinded are those who 
oppose the progress of anatomy and impede the facilities 
of dissection, but still more blinded are they who would 
so vainly stem the torrent of the diffusion of knowledge. 

Animal mechanism is perfect, and the means are admi- 
rably adapted for the ends. The colour of the paint is 
always excessively black in birds, especially in those which 
are much exposed to the rays of the sun, as the eagle and 
the hawk; but in animals which prowl by night, light is 
then not powerful, and the reflection of the little there is, 
will serve to make vision more distinct :—whence the paint 
of owls and cats is a very light darkish ground, and animals 
which in grazing hold down their heads in search of food, 
have the light of day reflected from a bluish or greenish 
ground, which makes vision more distinct with less light ; 
but the paint of man holds the medium ; it is not so black 
as the eagle’s nor 6o light as the owl’s. Still, to pursue 
our descriptive anatomy, for after this membrane we 
arrive at the opposite circumference of that thick firm 
external globe called the sclerotica, and here we perceive 
perforating it, to enter into the eye, and form there the ex- 
panded retina, the optic nerve, which comes from the 


brain. The duty of this nerve is important, for, indeed, 
the nervous system is machinery unparalleled in the his- 
tory of artificial mechanism, and inimitable by the mecha- 
nic, however great his ingenuity, however extensive his 
genius of invention. It is on this nerve that the imping- 
ing light creates sensation, and it is by this nerve that the 
sensation is rapidly transmitted to the brain when we 
perceive and have a knowledge of the presence of bodies 
remote. To show you that the eye is truly a machine, 
take a fresh bullock’s eye, cut away the back part of the 
sclerotica, or pare it very thin; exposeit, in a dark cham- 
ber, to a vivid light, and you will see painted through the 
pupil, at the back, any object, as in a camera obscura; in 
fact, it is a camera obscura, but a sensible one. To con- 
vince you still more—we will imitate the action of the eye 
by mechanism, by a magic lantern, and other contri- 
vances, which Mr. Dancer will now show you experimen. 
tally. 

Such is a general and rapid review of ocular anatomy ; 
but it will suffice at present to give us a sufficient de- 
monstration of the eye being a true optical instrument, 
and we will now proceed to apply the laws of physical and 
mechanical optics to so beautiful a work of animal art, 
considering its organs and properties more particularly in 
detail, as we advance. Let us then, first, consider the ge- 


of remark, as an answer to the senseless cry of ‘* where is 


unlettered ignorance. Almost all of them were the work 


be in the mild language of Christian philosophy,—** For- 
give them, they know not what they do.” 

In order that light should be reflected properly it is 
necessary that the reflecting surface should be smooth and 
polished; the freer it is from. asperities and inequalities, 
the more perfect the reflection: the smaller circular seg- 








better reflectors. Their smoothness is still only of a cer- 
tain degree and extent, for on the most highly finished 
and polished mirrors will be found asperities, minute, but, 
perhaps, from the nature of the materials, unavoidable. 
Animal mechanism is wonderful ; the more we examine 
it, the more we know of it, the more are we convinced 
that the machinery of life is perfect. The polished 
smoothness of the most finished workmanship, with these 
materials, will not approach, will not be equal to that of 
the reflecting cornea of the living eye, though not in par- 
ticular constructed for an instrument of luminous reflec. 
tion. 

The forms of bodies proper for reflection, or, at least, 
the most generally used in the arts, are surfaces plane and 
curved, which are most commonly either convex or con- 
cave ; but of these forms animal mechanism has preferred 
the two latter: the eye of man, most animals, and birds, 
is convex, and that of fishes concave. In the eyes of some, 
among the lower range of living beings, I have observed 
their cornea somewhat plane. Let us, however, proceed 
to consider the general laws of reflection on these several 
forms of bodies, as, well as to ascertain the reason of the 
selection of a surface convex for man, animals, and birds, 


and a concave for fishes. 


Now, if a solar ray of light falls on the reflecting surface 


neral laws of reflection on bodies, and on the machines of | of a mirror, a plane one, for example, we shall remark 
animal and artificial workmanship ;—but here it is worthy | the following general phenomena :— 


First: The luminous rays do not traverse entirely 


the utility of instructing mechanics in the principles of |the surface. A part is reflected, following a direction de- 
their art ?—machines have been invented, and mechanics | pendent on its obliquity, and obedient to the general law 
have made them before the erection of mechanics’ institu- | of optical physics,—** the angle of reflection equals the 
tions, and before the modern march of mind was in mo-| angle of incidence;” so that if the eye is placed in that 
tion.” It is worthy of remark, that not an optical instru-| direction, it sees a perfect and vivid image of the sun ap- 
ment is there the discovery of chance, or the invention of | pearing to be behind the glass. 


Second: The point where the incident ray strikes the po- 


of men well versed in natural philosophy, or learned in| lished surface is visible in every part of the room where 
mathematics :—Gregory suggested the telescope, Newton | the glass is distinctly visible ; but the image of the object 
constructed and Herschell splendidly finished it. Oh, the|is the most perfect in the direction of the rays, and be- 
origin of opposition to the progress of knowledge can only | comes more and more indistinct as we recede from that 
be ignorance, and our only reply to such opponents should | direction. 


Third: Every part of the incident ray is not reflected, 


but part penetrates into the interior of the polished body, 
where it again undergoes a partial reflection, while the rest 
is dispersed and absorbed by the substance itself, being, 
in fact, so much light lost. 


Here then, we find, on the first surface of a mirro1, and 


ment of the external surface of the eye, which you now | also, in some measure, on the cornea, and particularly on 
know is named the cornea, is beautifully smooth and | the sclerotica of the human eye, three phenomena, which 
polished, particularly when alive, lighted with the bril- | have received, for the two first, the names of specular and 
liance of animation; for when dead, it loses somewhat of | radiating reflection ; specular, because a part of the inci- 
its fine delicate level, becoming glassy, dull, and rough, | dent ray is reflected in a special direction,—if in a right 
with its tissues soaked with the penetration of fluids whose | line, it is again reflected in a right line, if oblique, it is 
ingress was opposed by vital powers during its life.| reflected in an angle equal to the angle of the incident 
The organ of vision, however, though in many respects | obliquity ;—radiating, because it is reflected from all parts, 
adapted for a surface of reflection, is not a piece of mecha- | and disseminated round the point of incidence. As for 
nism intended for it. It is more an optical instrument of | the third phenomenon, it is a matter of doubt what is the 
refraction than of reflection ; but this property of reflected | fate of that part entering the glass and escaping not. It 
light, requiring a surface smoothly level and finely po-|is, as may be said without hazarding a conjecture, ab- 
lished, has caused in the arts the attainment of a great | sorbed by the matter, and there remains latent like other 
degree of regular smoothness, as in the fabrication of |imponderable fluids. The optical instruments of life are 
mirrors and reflecting metals; but the mirrors of glass are | subject to these laws equally as well as common inanimate 
generally quicksilvered on the back surface, to make them | bodies; the external globe of the eye reflects as far as is 
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compatible with the refracting powers of the cornea, or the 
front transparent glass; the iris, or the coloured curtain, 
also reflects; while the black paint absorbs, or makes 
latent, the luminous ray, afier it has impinged on the 
nerve. 

The cause of the radiation, or the dissemination of light 
on the first surface, depends on the degree of the polish 
given to it by the mechanic; for the greater this imperfec- 
tion or roughness on bodies of the same nature, the greater 
the radiation, and the less the specular light, and vice versa. 
If, for example, we take an unpolished plate of glass, and 
present its rough surface to a ray of light traversing a dark 
room, we shall find, when the ray strikes the glass almost 
perpendicularly, the specular light is almost invisible, 
while the radiancy is very vivid ; but this, however, varies 
at different degrees of inclination, accordingly as we hold 
the glass. Now let us direct our attention to light re- 
flected specularly ; and here we learn, both experimen- 
tally and mathematically, these two fundamental laws of 
this property :—lirst, that the incident ray and the re- 
flected one are always contained in a plane perpendicular 
to the reflecting surface; and second, that they always 
form with the reflecting surface equal angles,—rules which 
are useful to the operative mechanic, and laws which are 
obeyed by animal mechanism. 

As to the third phenomenon, it is a subject not, as yet, 
well investigated ; but we may remark, that not the whole 
of the light is reflected from the surface of mirrors, opaque 
or transparent; and even in those of the best work- 
manship, ordinarily a little more than one half of the 
light is sent back, but in the inferior glasses much less 
than this. In animal optical mechanism this is of little 
consequence ; it is a matter of trifling importance what 
quantity of light is lost during reflection, except in the 
black painted coat of the eye, where vision is the most per- 
fect when all is lost. [tis not a matter, however, of trifling 
importance in the arts: onthecontrary, itis of the highest 
consequence; but it has not met from philosophers that 
degree of attention which, from its utility to the public 
community, it merits. Where is the utility of instructing 
mechanics in the principles of their arts? When men 
combine theory with practice,—a knowledge of scientific 
principles with their daily manual dexterity,—a habit of 
system and thinking while they are working, what per- 
fection may not be obtaincd! At least, while a philoso- 
pher was lost in star-gazing, a mechanic, possessed of the 
same scientific principles, would be quietly regarding 
the lamps of the streets, or his litt!e candle at home, 
and considering the best means of preventing the loss of 
reflected light, and making these luminous bodies shine to 
the best advantage. In short, his mind would be 
occupied with the consideration of what is the best mate- 
rial for reflectors, and the best mode of working them. 
It is true that his thoughts would not be so celes- 
tially sublime as the philosopher's, but they would be 
a thousand times more beneficial and commendable, 
because conducing to every body's utility and comfort. 
Speculative science, unconnected with practice, is almost 
useless. The great beauty of science is utility. Tis 
always pleasing td observe the living operations of nature ; 
and in regarding that model of a state in miniature, the 
hive, we admire the busy bee for its hard and prolific 
work, while we despise the inactive member of this com- 
monwealth, the lazy drone. We find the one the true 

member of the state, and the great connecting bond of its 
little social society ; while the other we see a dead weight 
and areal burden. So itis in a greater state, and with 
nobler animals; for its only real members are the workers, 
and its only real riches are their work. Knowledge, which 
is useful, is infinitely superior to that which isornamental. 
The quantity of light lost depends upon several circum. 
stances; as the kind of material, its workmanship, its 
colour, and the angle of the incident ray. In fluids, 


transparent solids, and metals, the quantity of light re- 
flected increases with the angle of incidence, reckoning 
from the perpendicular ; but in white opaque bodies the 





contrary is the case. It is observed, also, that, at great 
angles of incidence, less light is lost froni water than even 
from plate glass; but, in general, the saving of reflected 
light from glass exceeds that from metals; and the op- 


produced a brilliant eolumn of light rapidly transmit- 
ted afar to save the rambling mariner amidst the dark- 
ness of night, or the fogs of the ocean, glass, in the 
present state of the arts, is the best material. It is 
the best reflector, and if its manufacture were as easy 
as is the casting of metallic specula, it would soon be 
the only teflector. Still by it much light is lost; and 
how can human industry be better employed than in 
searching a better mode of reflecting and saving light ? 
for by it thousands of precious lives would escape a pre- 
mature grave;—vessels might make their way through 
the trackless waters wigh safety, directed by the leading 
beacon, light; and trading would be more secure;—but its 
utility would mot be limited to the mariner—for towns 
would be better lighted, and houses might always find, by 
reflection, a substitute for day. It is in things really use- 
ful—it is in the application of science to the benefit of in- 
dividuals, that knowledge becomes true power. Colours 
influence much the extent of the loss; for black returns the 
least, and white the most. 

Let us pass from these general laws to their peculiar 
effects on particular forms of reflecting bodies; and first, 
on mirrors of plane surfaces. Here we find the applica- 
tion of the general law, ‘* that the incident and reflected 
rays have equal angles,” whether they be parallel, con- 
verging, diverging, or coming from the whole’of the sur- 
face, or only a part of it. So rigidly correct and mathe- 
matically perfect are the angles thus formed, that they 
can be practically employed advantageously to measure 
the angles formed by two plane and polished surfaces. 
For this purpose ingenuity has invented many appro- 
priate instruments; but the most noted are two—one by 
Cauchoix, and the other by Dr. Wollaston, called the 
Goniometer. The pupil of the eye i8 a space of a small, 
varying extent, and will only admit a certain number of 
rays; and the eye will only see that part of the surface 
from which those reflected rays issue; but there will be 
perceived, as well as formed, an image, exact and perfect 
in proportion to the perfection of the reflection; for the 
parallel, diverging or converging ray, will retain exactly 
the same forms after reflection as when reflected. The 
mechanic knows that perfect reflection depends greatly on 
the polished smoothness; but the apparent place of the 
object thus viewed will be behind the mirror, and that at 
a distance depending and corresponding to that of the 
object before the glass. Here, again, I mustallude to the 
necessity of knowing anatomy, and to the bad effects 
arising from its rude separation from general science. It 
is necessary for philosophers, and even for mechanics, 
to know something of the laws of living sensation 3 for it 
is on this animal property that many of the productions of 
art act, and itis by this that almost all of them are judged. 
In natural philosophy, instead of being placed on the last 
seat, it should occupy the first. The investigation of its 
laws should form the introduction to a course of natural 
philosophy and all its branches. Animal sensitive me- 
chanism is such, that the errors of one are corrected by 
the sensations of another; and experienced habit confirms 
reality. The retina, or the nerve of ocular sensation, re- 
fers, by habit, the presence of objects in that direction ; 
and this we sce strikingly illustrated by animals of a war. 
like disposition viewing themselves, for the first time, in ,, 
looking-glass, which will be attacked furiously by the en- 
raged being. By this law also images are seen direct; 
and it is for this reason that engravers regard the originals 
which they copy on copper in a glass, to the end that the 
impression on paper may be transferred from the engraved 
copper in a proper position. By this law, too, we can, by 
the aid of two plane mirrors properly placed, multiply the 
images of objects an infinity of times. This property of 





reflection and ocular deception is advantageously seized 


tician will see that, in lighthouses, where should be | 


and amusingly applied in the French capital, where mir. 
rors, not being subject to so high a duty, are cheaper, 
and where a national vanity dictates a personal admiration 
of self. In many of the saloons, drawing-rooms, and 
public places, particularly the coffee-rooms, we see them 
completely surrounded with looking-glasses, so judiciously 
placed by this law, that a person regarding the glass sees 
the present society multiplied into a little world. By 
making also two plane mirrors form a certain angle more 
or less acute, the eye perceives a reflected multiplication 
of images, as every one has seen verified in that pleasing 
little instrument called the Kaleidoscope. 
(To be continued.) 
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Che Traveller. 
[oniGINAL.] 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE FROM DUBLIN To 
LONDON. 
—a 


(Continued from our last.) 

I was upon the point of retiring to rest, as I had not for. 
gotten the last night’s tormenting disturbance, and feared 
a repetition if I did not get to sleep in advance, when the 
loud laughter of my fellow-passengers, who were nearly 
all snugly seated in a party, struck my attention. It 
appeared that they had undertaken to amuse each other 
by recitations, telling tales, &c., the result of which 
proved highly gratifying to all. The next in turn was 
a shrewd young Irishman, who gave us a specimen of 
his native humour, by reciting a descriptive dialogue, 


ing at one of their provincial festivals) Whether it was 
his own wit, or a copy from another, I know nots but, 
in my opinion, it was excellent in his hands. It has seve. 
ral bright ‘* points of humour,” and is a good likeness of 
the thing sketched. [. took the trouble of preserving the 
words, to which he gave considerable effect, by his droll 
and characteristic manner of delivery. 

‘ It was during a short rest of the festive party that Paddy 
Dorman the dancing-master, who was there to keep order, 
accosted the piper with ** More power to your elbow, Mau. 
rice, and a fair wind in the bellows. ’Tisa pity,” said he, 
‘if we'd let the piper run dry after such music; ’twould 
be a disgrace to Iveragh, that didn’t come on it since the 
week of three Sundays.” So, as well became him, for he 
was always a decent man, says he, ** Did you drink, piper?” 
—‘‘I will, Sir,” said Maurice, answering the question on 
the safe side, for you never knew a piper or a schoolmaster 
who refused his drink. ** What will you drink, Maurice?” 
says Paddy.—** I’m no way particular,” says Maurice; 
‘* I drink any thing, and give God thanks, barring raw 
water: but if ’tis all the same to you, Mister Dorman, 
may be you wouldn’t Iend me the loan of a glass of 
whiskey ?”—** I have no glass, Maurice,” said Paddy, 
‘* I’ve only the bottle.”"—'* Let that be no hindrance,” an- 
swered Maurice, ‘*my mouth just holds a glsse to the 
drop; often I’ve tried it, sure.”—So Paddy Dorman 
trusted him with the bottle, (more fool was he) and to his 
cost, he found, that though Maurice’s mouth might not 
hold more than a glass at one time, yet, owing to the hole 
in his throat, it took many a filling.—** That was no bad 
whiskey, neither,” said Maurice, handing back the empty 
bottle.—** By the holy frost, then,” says Paddy, ** ’tis but 
could comfort there’s in that bottle now; and ’tis your 
word we must take for the strength of the whiskey, for 
you've left us no sample to judge by:”—-and, to be sure; 
Maurice had not.’ - 

The actor also gave us’ several amusing imitations of 
eminent comedians in their most striking characters, and 
made his attempt at the tragedians interesting, To the 
seeker of pleasure, on the surface of things in society, the 
company of players, in their social hours, must prove 





very agreeable: their brains furnished with the best 


as between a piper and a country dancing-master, meet.‘ 
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eT 
thoughts of the witty, and the acute observers of men and 
manners, afford them an off-hand cleverness, suitable for 
any common occasion 5 with a flexibility and a confidence 
which throw an air of gracefulness over their deportment ; 
besides possessing a well-stocked fund of anecdote, derived 
from their own chequered experience. I make noallusion 
to the great artists of theatrical genius; such as Kemble, 
Kean, or Mathews, for whenever they put forth, our 
feelings are wholly in their power, and it is no wonder 
that their company is sought by the nobility. 

However, { could not forget the last night, and so quietly 
left my friends to their enjoyment, shutting myself snugly 
alone, as I thought, in our sleeping cabin. This com- 
fortable little room opened from one side of the sitting 
cabin, and held nine beds, three (a lower, middle, and up- 
per,)oneach side. I chose, before setting out, the middle 
birth, on the side next to the centre of the vessel, and [ 
found it had several advantages over the others. The 
lowest are very unpleasant, and the highest almost inac- 
cessible, whilst those lying on the side next the sea are 
often annoyed by the thumping of the waves against it, 
or if ** forward,” have more of the vessel’s motion. A 
small volume of Horace, in Latin, falling unexpectedly 
at my feet, surprised, I looked up and saw a visage per- 
fectly strange tome, peeping out from the bed above my 
own. He thanked me, and begged my pardon in a voice 
of gentle politeness, so unlike his bearded and dirty meagre 
countenance, that I felt curious to know more of who and 


what he was. ‘This curiosity about others is the reason of 


my knowing and saying something concerning almost 
every one travelling with me, where many would besilent, 
reserving their remarks for the mere description of things 
and places; for myself I would rather furnish points and 
bearings for a map of the human heart, and learn expe- 
tience in the fortune of others, by observing what men 
are in themselves, than possess all the geographical and 
topographical knowledge that will ever be known. 

Finding himself sickly, soon after the vessel set out, he 
had lain there since, fearing that sitting up would make him 
worse. I persuaded him to the contrary, and got him on 
his feet, when, after taking a little spirits and refreshment, 
he felt quite comfortable. We had a most interesting 
conversation upon subjects chiefly relating to classical lite- 
ratures; he was, I believe, the very best reader of Latin 
verse I ever heard, giving to the composition of Horace 
and Virgil all the musical charm that their rhythm and 
harmony of numbers afford, when expressed. He was a 
Catholic priest, without tie or kindred, who had left his 
itinerant pastoral duties to improve himself, at Paris, in 
the French language, intending thence to pass on to other 
continental capitals for similar purposes of self-instruction. 
He was the true picture of a mere scholar,—mild, meagre, 
and yet romantic; his Horace or his Homer beifg his 
only companion, and seeming as totally unacquainted with 
the mechanical and political intellect of the present day, 
as was the Roman or the Grecian poct with whom he held 
converse. Here was a being, at all events, purely intellec- 
tual; (for, save on his own studies, he had nota word with 
any one.) But can we consider the condition of such an indi- 
vidual happy? it is unruffled—uniform. I think not. 
Hearts must associate and exercise their sympathics; we 
must love, admire, or esteem some living beings, and 
seek satistaction in their happiness or approbation: we are 
in asolitude else. This man had no cares, no enemies per- 
haps; but had he lively joys, or friends? No! Bound 
up in one pursuit and experience, he lives among his fel- 
lows with the sclitary individuality of a volume in a library 
amongst others. Evil is the parent of good, and risks 
with misfortune generate hope, whilst activity and enter- 
prise give health and happiness to the mind and body. 

Next morning found us sweeping across the lower part 
of St. George’s channel, out of sight of land, and with the 
*S vast Atlantic” stretching on our right. 

All that could be seen was the blue water rippling be- 
neath and around us, with the infinite depth of ether 
above. A few clouds hung low here and there, serving to 





arouse the imagination to give them shape and situation, 
in the total absence of all that could exercise the judg- 
ment. But as the sun rose higher in the firmament these 
disappeared, leaving the universe ** without form and 
void.” Talk of solitude in a forest! where thousands of 
natural and beautiful objects surround us, from the ** lofty 
tree of a century” to the springy moss with its ** peeping 
flower” beneath our feet; or in a cavern, where its roof 
makes the ‘* cathedral’s lofty space’ a mockery; whose 
sides have a thousand shapes, or on whose floor the stream 
glides or torrent rushes. Go to the silence of the sea, with 
no wave on its surface or cloud above in the heavens, in a 
summer calm, and there you are alone. The sea drowns 
all the busy thoughts and calculations of our ordinary 
situations in life: it dissociates us from the whole present. 
Experience and sagacity have nothing to observe, and die 
for want of food ; hence sailors are always children. Judg- 
ment yields supremacy to the imagination, and hence, too, 
“* they spin their long yarns during the night watch.” I 
thought of ourselves on the ** wilderness of waters,” and 
fancy painted the ark of the Deluge (atter the storm had 
made only sky and ocean) floating in the sun-light of hea- 
ven upon the interminable deep; or else I imagined in the 
future, that all life had ceased, and that death had thrown 
the smooth pail of eternal oblivion over existence, and 
that every where was the changeless same, as was the 
scene around me. 

Those who dispute about the entities of space and time 
should go to sea, and they would soon find how idle it is 
to separate these, even in idea, from the forms and move- 
ments of things about us. Every one that I have seen at 
sea appears restless and impatient, looking out on all sides 
for something to pay attention to, and when disappointed 
teaze the sailors with foolish questions, showing how na- 
turally man’s enjoyment flows from his activity. 

It is highly picturesque to watch the movement of a 
fine vessel as she passes in sight of us at sea, such as an 
Indiaman or first class American, though she obeys the 
winds rather as a servant than a slave. In the blue 
sky how beautiful her cloud of sail! and no smoke ac- 
companies her walk on the waters. I believe regular sea- 
men, proud of their own ship as of a pet, despise steam- 
boats. Those who passed near our steamer gave us no 
salutation, but grinned and jibed at us. Indeed her 
smoky trail made the bright air dingy in the distance; 
and when they came nearer, the sound of her enginery must 
have been like that of a broken-winded horse. 

Shortly the attention of many was directed to the dis. 
tance opposite to us, by a sailor stating that he saw land. 
However, none but himself saw any thing of the sort for 
an hour afterwards, when I perceived a blue fog, in- 
creasing in density every minute, and soon proving a bold 
headland. It was the Land’s End, the extrenie western 
point of Cornwall. The coast here, and indeed of the 
whole county, is bold and rugged, formed of massive per- 
pendicular rocks of the primitive character: whilst the 
little of the country visible behind appeared ** bleak and 
bare,”’ with a chain of broken mountains proceeding ob- 
liquely northward. Several small bays and headlands are 
formed here; but nothing like any thing alive was to be 
seen. 

As the sun proceeded near to setting, I thought that the 
Scilly Islands were visible, showing little dark specks with 
illuminated summits. An intelligent young man who had 
visited them was so kind as to give me a detailed descrip- 
tion of them, as well as the greater part of the south of 
England as we passed it, and particularly the charming 
Isle of Wight, places which he had several times visited 
on pedestrian tours. 

This cluster of islands consists of 145, and is situated 
thirty miles west of the Land’s End. They are mostly 
covered with grass or moss, besides innumerable dreary 
rocks. The largest, St. Mary’s, is about five miles in 
circuit, and has a eastle and garrison, and five or six hun- 
dred inhabitants. That of St. Agnes is rather fertile ; 
population, 300. The whole number of persons in these 


islands is reckoned at 1000. The cows and horses are 
small, but sheep and rabbits thrive well. Considerable 
quantities of kelp are prepared amid these rocks. 

We found the vessel moved rather freely under the in- 
fluence ef contrary currents, and a few on board looked 
rather squeamish. The sun setting beneath the ** western 
waves,” threw numerous vessels, at different distances, 
into a rich strong light, enlivening the scene into one that 
would have been a good study for a painter, whilst his 
horizontal beams flung a golden path on the sea between 
himself and us. 

Nothing further presented itself to break the * twilight 
gray,’’ deepening into the gloom of pitchy darkness, until 
the busy stir on board gave note of being near to Falmouth. 
I felt sorry that night prevented me seeing the fine bay 
and town. As far as could be discerned from the lights 
and heard from the bustle, it must be a good-sized, stir- 
ring place. I admired the captain’s skill in running us 
close into a narrow passage, between two quays, though 
in the dark. Indeed, he is reputed to possess the most 
accurate knowledge of the whole course from Dublin to 
London of any in tle trading service. As we were to set 
out before daylight in the morning, instead of going 
ashore I contented myself with a few inquiries about 
Falmouth. It is a rich trading well-built sea-port, and 
has many ships belonging to it. It is situated at the 
mouth of the river Fale, and is the station of the packets 
to Spain, Portugal, and America. The merchants trade 
with Portugal in ships of their own, and have also a great 
share in the pilchard fishery. The harbour is so very 
commodious that ships of the greatest burden can come 
up to its quay; and it has besides so many deep and well- 
sheltered creeks belonging to it that the whole British 
navy may ride safely here ia any wind ; and next to Mil- 
ford Haven, it is justly considered as the noblest and most 
extensive road for shipping ia Great Uritain. Tt is defended 
by the castles of St. Mawes and Peudenniz, exch on high 
rocks at the entrance. 


Liverpool. KS. 
(To be contineed.) 
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Sashions for March. 





MornineG Dress.—A gros de Naples dress, the colour 
is a beautiful shade of ferret gray, The corsage made up 
to the throat, but without a collar, is disposed in full folds 
longitudinally ; it wraps considerably to the left side. 
The sleeve is tight from the wrist to the elbow; from 
thence to the shoulder it is very full. The skirt is trimmed 
just above the hem with two rows of pointed trimming ; 
they fall over in the same direction at a little distance from 
each other. A pointed lace ruff is supported round the 
throat by a small cravat of figured gros de Naples, fastened 
in front by agold brooch. Cambric manchettes, edged 
with narrow pointed Jace. White lace cap; the border is 
turned entirely back from the face, and disposed in deep 
hollow plaits, which are filled in a most tasteful manner 
with moss rose buds. A twisted rouleau of striped, rose- 
coloured, gauze riband, is placed next the face, and tere 
minates in a bow on the right side. Another bow to cors 
respond is placed behind the border on the left side; the 
brides hang loose. 

CaRrRIAGE Dress.—A dress of fawn-coloured merino. 
The corsage is made high and plain. Elizabeth sleeve, 
terminated by an antique cuff of fine cambric. The 
ceinture is corded with velvet; itis very broad, and fastens 
in front with a massive gold buckle. The skirt is trimmed 
with a broad bias band of velvet, a shade darker than the 


dress 3 it is finished at the upper edge with a broad rouleau 
of the same material. A pale lavender-coloured, ,velvet 
bonnet, over a lace morning cap of the cornette siiape. The 
brim of the bonnet is of moderate size, short and rounded at 
the ears. A low crown, finished with a full na@ud of blond 
lace in the centre of the front, supported on each side by 
bows of velvet, from the ends of which fall a rich feather 


fringe to correspond in colour. A bow of pink gauze 
riband, which adorns the cap, is visible under the brim 
of the bonnet. Black velvet pelerine, trimmed with a 
rich fringe, and fastened in front with gold buttons, Very 
full ruff of blond net, supported round the throat by a 
narrow velvet band, fastened in front with a gold clasp. 





Half boots of dark fawn-colour. Limerick gloves, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








FOR TUE BENEFIT 
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SONNET. 
— = 
Seasons alternate, and with joyous spring 


ooo 


Come radiant skies, the song of birds; and flowers, 


And Nature owns restored her wasted powers, 
And hails returning Zephyr’s balmy wing: 
Not so the heart; that blighted by the storm, 
And ylelding prematurely to decay, 
Withers unseen, and inly pines away, 
The prey of mildew, and the canker-worm ;— 
Ab, no, alas !—Al) nature may revive, 
The hawthorn blossom, and the desert bloom ; 
And the wide universe, as from the tomb 
Recalled, again to beauty, and enjoyment live ; 


But the scathed heart no second spring may bless, 


*Tis winter still, and earth a wilderness! 
Liverpool. 


—_— eee 


CHARITY. 
—— 

’Tis not the giving alms, the beggar’s meed, 
Bread to the hungry, to the thirsty drink, 
Or rescue to the wretch on ruin’s brink, 

That Charity implies :—more pure the creed, 

And comprehensive must the suffrage be ; 

And that alone is Charity which still 
Would from the fount of bitterness distil 

The healing balsam of humanity.— 

The Charity that “ suffereth long,”—“ is kind,” 
* Thinketh no evil,” and a veil would throw 
O'er human frailty, —pitying its woe,— 

And seeking to reclaim the erring mind ;— 

This, only this the Charity of soul, 

Religion taught; that owns not man’s control! 

Liverpool. 








AN ADDRESS, 


chester Theatre, by Amateurs. 


OR, HOUSE OF RECOVERY. 
oe 
WRITTEN BY T. H. OF MANCHESTER. 





Did not the eause in which we now appear 

Inspire our hopes and mitigate our fear, 

Before this awful tribunal to stand 

Would be too much for our unpractised band; 

But in the cause of Charity we come, 

And when she pleads, stern Censure will be dumb. 
Who will reprove when she forbids to chide! 

Her ample mantle all our faults can hide. 

*Tis then in Charity’s persuasive name, 

A large indulgence for ourselves we claim. 


What numerous ills that stalk about the earth 
Encircle man! beset him from his birth: 

In every stage of life they still surround, 

Nor wealth, nor honour, a defence is found. 

From grief, from pain, what can frail mortals save, 
What give a refuge, but the silent grave? 


Yet some there are more favoured by high Heaven, 
To whom a store of earthly bliss is given ; 


For whom the streams of wealth ne'er cease to flow, 


Who secm almost exempt from human woe ; 


G, 


Spoken previous to the Performance of “ Othello,” at the Man- 


OF THE MANCHBSTER FEVER HOSPITAL, 





With sweet domestic love the soul to cheer, 
And friendship’s voice so soothing to the ear; 
And skill and science waiting to impart 

All the relief within the reach of art. 


Others, fast bound in poverty’s steel chain, 
Struggle through life beset by toil and pain ; 
Uncertain if the morrow will afford 

The frugal fare to-day secs on their board; 

Yet blest with health, they firmly bear their fate, 
Nor envy all the splendour of the great: 

But should disease their humble state invade, 
They soon must sink unless they meet with aid; 
’Tis then mild Charity attends their prayer, 
Assists and soothes with life-sustaining care. 


Behold a father stretched upon his bed,— 

Fierce fever madd’ning his distracted head ;— 
Delirium’s dread approach, he shuddering spies— 
His torture heightened by bis children’s cries, 
While their poor mother views his eye's wild glare 
In all the agony of mute despair;— 

She sees contagion o’er her infants spread, 

And mourns her living children, as if dead. 


But, oh! how quickly altered is the scene 
When Charity appears with angel mien ;— 
Infection’s breath is check’d at her command, 
Then the poor victim feels her healing hand ; 
The lurking venom speedily expelled, 

And nature’s sinking energies upheld. 

In every nerve he feels his life renewed— 

His heort expand, o’erflows with gratitude;— 
His wife, his children folded to his breast; 

He feels,—what may be felt, but not express'd. 


The glorious few who founded, who sustain 
This happy means of less’ning human pain, 
(With you, ye generous patrons, who attend, 
Their wise and humane labours to befriend,) 
In our poor, humble efforts of to-night, 
We hope to aid, by throwing in our mite; 
And though th’ attempt may raise a scornful smile, 
Or cause the carping critic to revile; 
Yet, as we labour in so good a cause, 
We hope to have each feeling heart’s applause. 

EEE — 

LIEUTENANT LUFF. 

-—— 
(From Hood's Comic Melodies.) 








All you that are too fond of wine, 
Or any other stuff, 

Take warning by the dismal fate 
Of one Lieutenant Luff, 

A sober man he might have been 
Except in one regard— 

He did not like soft water, 
So he took to drinking hard. 


Said he, let others fancy slops, 
And talk in praise of tea, 

But I am no Bohemian, 
So do not like Bohea: 

If wine’s a poison, so is tea, 
Though in another shape; 

What matter whether one is killed 
By canister or grape? 


According to this kind of taste 
Did he indulge his drouth, 

And being fond of port, he made 
A port-hole of his mouth ! 

A single pint he might have sipped, 
And not been out of sorts; 

In geologic phrase, the rock 
He split upon was quarts ! 


To “ hold the mirror up to vice” 
With him was hard, alas! 

The worse for wine he often was, 
But not “ before a glass !” 


No kind and prudent friend he had 
To bid him drink no more; 

The only chequers in his course 
Were at a tavern door. 


Full goon the sad effects of this 
His frame began to show, 
For that old enemy, the gout, 
Had taken him in toe! 
And joined with this, an evil came 
Of quite another sort, 
For while he drank, himself, his purse 
Was getting ‘ something short.” 


For want ef cash, he soon had pawned 
One half that he possessed; 

And drinking showed him duplicates 
Beforehand of the rest. 

So now his creditors resolved 
To seize on his assets, 

For why, they found that his half-pay 
Did not half pay his debts. 


But Luff contrived a novel mode 
His creditors to chouse, 

For his own execution he 
Put into his own house! 

A pistol, to the muzzle charged, 
He took, devoid of fear; 

Said he, “ this barrel is my last, 
So now for my last bier.” 


Against his lungs he aimed the slugs, 
And not against his brain; 

So he blew out his lights, and none 
Could blow them in again! 

A jury fox a verdict met, 
And gave it in these terms,— 

‘* We find as how as certain slugs 
Has sent him to the worms.” 


| 
PRAISE TO THE CREATOR. 





ie — 
Who spreads heaven’s spangled arch abroad; 
Hail! vital souree of heavenly joy ! 
Dread sov’reign! Universal Lord! 
Help us thy name to glorify ! 


All nature’s works demand our praise; 
But grace supplies a nobler theme; 

Heaven's Sun his brighter bears displays, 
In Christ descending to redeem. 


The honours of the Triune King, 
(In mystic majesty’s array) 

Let heaven-born, blissful spirits sing, 
In glory’s bright and cloudless day ! 


Mortals! inemulously raise 

Your tuneful tributes to the skies ! 
And mingle with angelic lays 

A humble, fervid sacrifice ! 


Consummate praise to God most high ! 
Whose grace reclaims revolted men 
Swift, let rebounding echoes fly ! 
Earth, heaven, repeat—Amen! Amen ! 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


{From the Liverpool Courier.} 


























Barometer | xtreme} Thermo- Extreme} State of Remarks 
at during } meter8 jheat ¢u-ithe Wind 
wovn, Night. [morning ring Day,| at noon. norn. 
Feb. | ! 
17 |29 75} 32 0} 39 0 44 0 N._ |Cloudy, 
18 [29 GO} 34 0} 35 O} 40 O}N.N.W.| Pair. 
19 {29 60| 32 0} 34 O| 39 O| N.W. |Pair. 
20 | 29 563; 33: 0) 36 O 41 OF N.W. |Fair. 
21 |29 39| 33 0| 35 0| 41 0} S.W. {Cloudy. 
22 }29 50/31 0] 35 0| 42 0} S.S.W. |Cloudy. 
23/29 50° 33 0! 39 O 








44 0' S.E. (Cloudy. 
18th, Six, pin. snow. 
20th, Nine, a.m. snow. 


now. 
2ist, Slight fall of snow during night; five, p.m. snow. 


22d, Three,'p.m, snow; seven, p,m. heavy rain. 
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Literature, Criticism, Ne. 


STRICTURES ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE REVIEW OF 
«THE FALL OF NINEVEH,” IN BLACKWOOD'S MAGA- 
ZINE. —_— 

« There area sort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond; 

And do a wilful stilness entertain, 

With purpose to be drest in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 

As who should say, ‘I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope mylips let no dog bark’” — 
Shakspeare. 
“Such shameless bards we haye; and yet ’tis true 
We have as mad, abandon’d critics too.”— Pope. 














TO THE EDITOR. 

Allow me, Sir, to present a few remarks to your 
readers on a review of Mr. Atherstone’s “ Fall of 
Nineveh,” contained in Blackwood’s Magazine for the 
present month, in which the writer comments on 
Poetical Invocations. 

[ shall, in the first place, submit for consideration 
part of the opening of the poem which has occasioned 
such severe animadversions from the pen of Chris- 


topher North :— 
“ Nor vainly quite, 


So thou, Great Spirit, whatsoe’er thy name, 
Muse, Inspiration, or Divinity, 

Who the blind bard of Ilium didst support, 
And him yet favour’d more, that Paradise, 
Chaos, and Heaven, and Hell, in verse sublime, 
Sang to the solemn harp,—so, sometimes, thou 
Wilt not disdain even me to cheer and aid! 

Yet how should I invoke thee? how presume 
To gaze upon the glory of thy brow? 

Even they, perchance, the strong, the eagle-eyed, 
Beholding thee grew dark,—how then might I 
Upon thy splendours hope to look, and live?— 
But outward only was their sadeclipse; 
Intensely glow’d the light divine within; 

Mine is the deeper midnight of the soul,— 
Harder to bear :—yet, if one ray divine 

Thou wilt vouchsafe, not wholly I shall fail; 
Not all shall I be earthly, cold, and dark!” 

Respecting this sublime invocation, the reviewer 

remarks,—* That is by no means badly expressed ; 
and had you been one of the Great Poets, and if the 
passage had not been written before by one of the 
Great Poets, the invocation would have been rather 
a little or so sublime. But, unluckily, you are no 
poet at all ; and the passage, though you have taken 
care to alter all, or most of the words, is the pro- 
perty of a blind man, one John Milton. You think 
you are writing poetry, while you are only playing 
at cribbage.”—This is in Christopher North’s usual 
style; he appears to mistake ridicule for argunient, 
and assertion for proof; and, to parody his own 
language, he thinks he is writing a critique, while 
he is only playing with taunts. The invocation, we 
are informed, would have been “ rather alittle or so 
sublime” if Mr. Atherstone had been one of the 
“Great Poets ;’’? but as the reviewer could not amuse 
himself by administering “ the knout,” as he terms 
it, toa “Great Poet,” he is unwilling that Mr. A. 
should have the credit of his performance, and dis- 
covers, or, at least, pretends to do so, that it is “ the 
property of a blind man, one John Milton.” If so, 
why does he not prove it? I, for one, suspect his 
ability. It certainly does, in one respect, resemble 
the Paradise Lost of Milton, inasmuch as it is writ- 
ten in blank verse. But, after examining Milton’s 
Poems, I find no passage in them to justify this 
illiberal remark. 

Christopher North proceeds to state,—“ When a 
poet, conscious of the possession of the divine gift of 
genius, and about to commence a great work, which 
he humbly hopes may, when consummated, redound 
to the glory of God, and the good of his creatures, 
implores inspiration from above to aid him in his 
song, he performs an act of worship, and all the na- 
tions join with him, as it were,-in prayer, In such 





a mood did Milton invoke Urania as he stood on the 
threshold of the Poem of Paradise.” He then in- 
quires,— But how few men may call on the Holy 
Spirit of Heaven, unblamed, to aid them in the 
composition of poetry?”—This question may be 
easily answered ;—what is proper and lawful for one 
mai: to do, cannot, under the same circumstances, 
he improper and unlawful for another. “ Ask, and 
it shall be given you,” is the language of Scripture, 
and “ ye receive not because ye ask amiss.” 

After a few additional remarks on the invocation 
of mighty poets, in which Mr. North would have us 
to believe “the nations join with them, as it were, in 
prayer” (!!!) he passes from Milton to Wordsworth, 
and points out, in the preface to “ The Excursion,” 
a passage of “doubtful propriety :’’ there is some- 
thing in it, he does not fear to say, not right; some- 
thing wrong :— 

«I must tread on shadowy ground,—must sink 
Deep, and aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the Heaven of heavens is but a veil. 
All strength,—all terror, single, or in bands, 
That ever was put forth in personal foree— 
Jehovah ! with his Thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting Angels, andthe empyreal Throne, 

1 pass them unalarmed. Not Chaos—not 

The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 

By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us, often as we look 

Into our minds—into the Mind of Man, 

The haunt, and the main region of my song.” 

Here we have the reviewer reprobating these lines, 
and for what? For “an elaborate pomp of words,” 
and for declaring the mind of man to be “ more fear- 
ful and awful than Jehovah and his thunder,—and 
choir of shouting angels—and Chaos—and Erebus.” 
Had not Mr. Wordsworth been a “great poet,’ he 
would, if not have. charged him with impiety, at 
least have applied a line to him which he quotes in 
the following page, 

** Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

I would by no means be understood to imply that 
Wordsworth is actually a fool!; on the contrary, I 
respect him as a poet of uncommon abilities ; but 
with this feeling towards him [ must confess that 
this sentiment is, in my opinion, improper and un- 
becoming. If “ angels veil their faces with their 
wings” in the presence of Jehovah, is it not the 
madness of presumption for a mortal in singing of 
his daring flight 

“In worlds 
To which the Heaven of heavens is but a veil,” 


to boast of passing “Jehovah, with his thunder,” 
not even with the “ reverential awe” he says he en- 
tertains for “ the old sea,’ but actually unalarmed ! 
The sentiment here conveyed forces upon the reader’s 
recollection the idea of Jupiter Tonans, who, being an 
imaginary person the poet, “unalarmed,”’ might have 
passed in his ideal flight, without the appearance of 
“ doubtful propriety,’ as Mr. North is pleased to 
term it. “Circumstances alter cases,” and perhaps 
he thinks characters alter crimes. It is well for Mr. 
Atherstone he did not write this Invocation, as Mr. 
North, instead of condemning it on the score of taste, 
might, for his reckless presumption, have consigned 
him over to that place “ where hope never comes,” 
to follow the painter, who, in a former part of the 
review, receives the sentence of damnation for being 
a miserable dauber. How admirably consistent is 
Mr. North! What a beautiful mixture of profanity 
with religion we see in his articles! 

Mr. North’s remarks on Mr. J. Montgomery are 
so beautifully appropriate that the writer of these 
strictures, in personal gratitude to that poet for lite- 
rary services rendered to him, as well as the great 
delight he has experienced from the poetry of that 
master of the lyre, would gladly transcribe its con- 
cluding sentence, which is Laine just as beautiful : 


— To poetry he resorts in his most pious moments, 
when his heart overflows with gratitude to God and 





with love to man; his inspiration is alike holy in 
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the sanctuary built with hands, the chapel of his 
brethren, and in the temple not built with hands, 
eternal in the heavens, whose mighty roof overhangs 
all the children of men.” 

After writing thus the reviewer questions the piety 
of a man, who, destitute of the character of a “ great 
poet,” and the possession of a “ divine genius,” in- 
vocates the assistance and inspiration of the Almighty 
to aid him ir the composition of poetry. What does 
Mr. North mean by a “divine genius?” If he will 
have genius to be divine, how is it she so seldom 
gives proof of her divinity?) How frequently has 
she evinced a nearer resemblance to a Satanic na- 
ture, when employed in the praise of Bacchanalian 
orgies—of: licentiousness—and of every thing con- 
trary to the disposition of a “divine genius!’’ Have 
not men set up genius a god? before whom, if fellow- 
mortals have not bowed the knee and worshipped, 
they have rendered the homage of the mind; and 
the altar of their hearts, instead of glowing with the 
love and adoration of God, has been desecrated by 
the impurity and abomination of creature-worship 
From “ Inyocations}to the Almighty, or to the Holy 
Spirit, or to some angelic intelligence in heaven, by 
poor, dull, and bad poets,’ Mr. North informs us 
he recoils “ with a better feeling than disgust—with 
hatred of profane hypocrisy, or pity for fanaticism.” 
By which it appears that “ poor, dull, and bad 
poets,” (and such an one he would have us to believe 
is Mr. Atherstone, and all but the “ Great Poets,’’) 
if actuated by the desire of hymning the praise of 
God, or rendering their services to the cause of re- 
ligion and morality, in strains albeit unworthy of 
Milton, should they supplicate the assistance of the 
Almighty, they must incur the charge of “ profane 
hypocrisy and fanaticism.” And yet, almost ere the 
ink had dried on the paper which expressed this 
sentiment, Mr. North says,—“Mr. Atherstone, again, 
is a man; we believe, from his book, a worthy man; 
but his invocation, now quoted, is, for the reason 
we have assigned, highly improper and indefensible, 
and must remain, for it never can be expunged from 
a second edition.’—This is the first time I was ever 
informed that a man guilty of the charge of “ pro 
fane hypocrisy,” was a “ worthy man;” yet here we 
have it from the pen of oracular Christopher North, 
the nominal editor of Blachwood’s Magazine. 

Christopher also makes a discovery, which, if not 
of such important service to mankind as the north- 
west passage would be, if discovered, is, nevertheless, 
a proof of “the March of Intellect,” and is, doubt- 
less, the compass by which he steers on the ocean of 
criticism ;—he ascertains, as he says, from “ inter- 
nal * evidence,” that the author of “The Age,” a 
poem, isa tailor, and, ergo, can be no poet! The 
world has yet to learn that a man’s profession, or 
trade, is indicative of the possession or non-posses- 
sion of genius. If Shakspeare and Milton had been 
contemporary with this northern critic, it might have 
been discovered that the former could be no poet be 
cause he was a deer-stealer; and it would have been 
impossible for the latter to write good poetry be- 
cause he was a Whig and a shoolinaster. 

But to return to Mr. Atherstont’s Invocation. I[ 
would observe that it is poetry of a high order; 
poetry that will bear the test of criticism; and it is 
unmanly and absurd for the reviewer to attempt to 
depreciate its merit by unjustly depriving the au- 
thor of the meed of originality. But I may leave 
this subject to the candid and unbiassed opinion of 
your readers, hoping they will do Mr. Atherstone 
justice, by acquitting him of the charge of pla 
giarism. I have yet to learn that Blacknood’s Maya 
zine is not most wofully prejudiced, and the better 
judgment of the writers warped by the virulence of 
their politics. Imay be wrong, but I suspect Mr. 
Atherstone’s politics materially differ from the high 
Tory illiberality of this magazine; if so, he may con 
tent himself with the reflection that he is not the 
only sufferer in the cause of trath. 





* Query,-—Infernal evidence.——Printer's Dev it. 


Feb, 18th, 1830. 
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PROFESSOR MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
—_—- 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
—— a - 

Most of the reviewers have bestowed unqualified eulogies 
upon the History of the Jews, being part of Mr. Murray’s 
Family Library, which is asserted to have been written 
by Mr. Milman, the Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. In so far as regards the style and composition, 
the interest of the narrative, and its general fidelity, I 
cheerfully concur with the reviewers in thinking it a ster- 
ling work of merit. It may be asked, then, what defal- 
cations can be made from its character after such large 
concessions? I know not that I am prepared to bring 
forward any thing against the work as a literary composi- 
tion ; but, in one respect, I am inclined to doubt whether 
the author has acted with judgment, I mean in admitting 
hypotheses into such a work as the present, more especially 
as it is designed chiefly for the young and unlearned, 
which may tend, unintentionally, I freely allow, to un- 
settle their belief in the integrity and undeniable veracity 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

The hypotheses to which I would call your attention, 
are those which profess to explain some of the most mira- 
culous events recorded in the Old Testament by ordinary 
physical causes, and, by this means, divesting them of 
their essential character, es recorded in Holy Writ, of 
preternatural appearances of the, Deity fer some specific 
purpose. 

The first instance that I shall adduce in proof of this is 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. The narrative 
in Mr. Milman’s History describes the events in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

** The valley of the Jordan, in which the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Adma, and Tseboim, were situated, was 
rich and highly cultivated. It is probable that the river 
then flowed in a deep and uninterrupted channel down a 
regular descent, and discharged itself into the eastern gulf 
of the Red Sea. The cities stood on a soil broken and 
undermined with veins of bitumen and sulphur. These 
inflammuble substances, set on fire by lightning, caused a 
tremendous convulsion ; the water-courses, both the river 
and the canals by which the land was extensively irrigated, 
burst their banks; the cities, the walls of which were, 
perhaps, built from the combustible materials of the soil, 
were entirely swallowed up by the fiery inundation; and 
the whole valley, which had been compared to Paradise, 
and to the well-watered corn-fields of the Nile, became a 
dead and fetid lake. The traditions of the country, re- 
ported by Strabo, Tacitus, and other ancient writers, kept 
alive the remembrance of the awful catastrophe. In the 
account of the latter, the number of cities destroyed is 
magnified to thirteen. The whole region is described by 
modern travellers as a scene of gloomy desolation, preci- 
pitous crags hanging over dull and heavy waters. A dis- 
tinguished modern geographer (Malle Brun) thus describes 
the present indications of the physical agency by which 
Divine Providence brought about this memorable destruc- 
tion :—* The valley of Jordan offers many traces of vol- 
canocs; the bituminous and sulphureous water of Lake 
Asphalites, the lavas and pumice thrown out on its banks, 
and the warm bath of Taburich, show that this valley has 
been the theatre of a fire not yet extinguished. Volumes 
of smoke are often observed to escape from Lake Aspha- 
lites, and new crevices are found on its margin.’ ”’ 

Now behold the language of the Old Testament; we 
observe that the Lord fortels to Abraham the judgments 
which he was to bring upon Sodom and Gomorrah for 
their wickedness, and then it is said, ‘* The Lord rained 
upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 
the Lord out of heaven ; and he overthrew those cities and 

all the plain, and all the inhabitants of those cities, and 
that which grew upon the ground.” Now here is a dis- 
tinct and preternatural act, performed by the Lord ex- 
pressly to punish a wicked and sinful people. Mr. Mil- 
man’s bypothesis (which is by no means new) excludes, to 


ordinary apprehensions, the specific and preternatural 
agency of the Divine Being, and exhibits the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah as an event like those of Torre 
del Greco in modern, and Herculaneum in ancient times. 
Now, why should Mr. Milman give more credit to any 
modern geographer than to the Inspired Volume ? 

Again: the changing of Lot's wife into a pillar of salt, 
asa punishment for disobeying the Divine command, is 
pointed out, still more distinctly, as e mere physical acci- 
dent. ‘Lot, warned of the impending destruction” he 
says, ** fled with his daughter ; his wife, lingering behind, 
was suffocated by the sulphurcous vapour, and her body 
incrusted with the saline particles which filled the atmo- 
sphere.” No mention of the transformation being a 
punishment for disregarding the Divine injunction ; it was 
an accident which befel her, through her inability to move 
quicker. 

In regard to the passage of the Red Sea, and the falling 
of the manna in the wilderness, although a miracle in each 
case is recognised by Mr. Milman, the miraculous cir- 
cumstances are considerably curtailed. In the first, he 
says that the ** Mosaic account can scarcely be made con- 
sistent with the exclusion of a preternatural agency ;” in 
the latter he limits the miraculous part of the Mosaic nar- 
rative to the immense and continual supply of manna, and 
to the circumstance in which it was gathered : the sub- 
stance itself, although it is said in Scripture to be *‘ rained 
Srom heaven,” and to lie on the ground like hoar frost, 
was a natural production, according to Mr. Milman, who 
describes it, after Seetzen and Buckhart, as distilling from 
the thorns of the tamarisk, and as now collected by the 
Arabs -before sunrise, when it is coagulated; but dissolves 
as soon as the sun shines upon it. 

In like manner, the retrogression of the shadow on the 
dial of Ahaz is supposed to be ** a phenomenon which 
might be caused by a cloud refracting the light.” Mr. 
Millman adds,—** whether the Jews possessed sufficient 
astronomical science to frame an accurate dial, can neither 
be proved nor disproved, still less the rude or artificial 
construction of the instrument itself.”’ Here, again, this 
miraculous event is attempted to be explained away. I 
wish not to impute to Mr. Milman, in any of these in- 
stances, a disposition to invalidate the authority of the 
Scriptures, or to overthrow the doctrine of miracles, upon 
which the evidences of Christianity are in part built. [am 
aware that ** many learned writers, whom to suspect of 
hostility to revealed religion would be the worst of un- 
charitableness,”’ partake of Mr. Milman’s views regarding 
the explicability of some of the apparent prodigies in the 
Scriptures. But I question much the discretion of allow- 
ing the hypothetical discussion in a work intended for 
young and unprepared minds. 

Regarding the application of Saul to the witch of Endor, 
Mr. M. says, ** On the reality of this scene we presume 
not to decide: the figure, if figure there were, was not 
seen by Saul; and, excepting the event of the approach- 
ing battle, the spirit said nothing which the living prophet 
had not said before repeatedly and publicly. But the fact 
is curious, as showing the popular belief of the Jews in 
departed spirits to have been the same with that of most 
other nations.”” The young and unlearned reader of the 
Bible will observe, that, of the reality of this scene, 
Mr. M. distinctly intimates a doubt, and regards it only 
as an evidence of the vulgar prejudice of the Jews; for, 
it must be observed, that it distinctly states in Scripture 
that ‘* Saul said unto her,What form is he of? And she 
said, An old man cometh up, and is covered with a mantle. 
And Saul perceived that it was Samuel, and he stooped 
with his face towards the ground, and bowed himself,” 
and he afterwards enters into a conversation with ‘him, as 
may be seen by a reference to 1 Samuel xxviii, 15—21. 

The manner in which Mr. Milman describes the preter- 
natural exhibitions in Egypt, is not, in my opinion, con- 


tament; neither are his theories always satisfactory in 
themselves. Forinstance: in the transformation of the 





formable to the notion of them inculcated in the Old Tes- | th 


pee 
rods of Aaron and the Egyptian priests, Mr. Milman 
says, ** the contest began in the presence of the king, 
Aaron cast down his rod, which was instantaneously trans. 
formed intoaserpent. The magicians performed the same 
feat. The dexterous tricks which the Eastern and African 
jugglers play with serpents, will easily account for this 
without any supernatural assistance. It might be done 
either by adroitly substituting the serpent for the rod ; or 
by causing the serpent to assume a stiff appearance like a 
rod or staff, which being cast down on the ground might 
become again pliant and animated.” Is it not quite clear 
that viewing the case in this light, the Egyptians must 
have been told beforehand of the precise transformation 
which Aaron intended to exhibit; in other words, that 
Aaron was in connexion with the jugglers ? 

There are other poitits which I think it unnecessary 
to make mention of, wherein there is a seeming slight 
offered to the Old Testamentas a chronicle of facts. I feel 
only sorry that Mr. M. should have said any thing, in a 
work of this description, that should have tended, in the 
least degree, to call in question the authenticity of the mi. 
racles of the Old Testament.—Yours, &c. J. W. 


ernnnarerseen  —n_] 
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Che Bouguct. 
“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 


A MORAL TALE. 
—=a 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. CONCLUDED. 


Thus resolved, they all moved to the side of the 
room where Tilton was sitting, hearing and seeing 
nothing but Catharine, and Catharine hearing and 
seeing no one but him. 

“Miss M‘Carty,” began Captain Lenox, “you 
seem deeply engaged in business ; have you settled 
the dimensions of your new house yet?” - 

“Of what?” said Catharine with surprise. 

“Of new house,” repeated the undaunted Cap- 
tain. “Your friend there, I presume, will be the 
favoured architect, and, as I am told he is so expert 
at his business, will, I am sure, do you justice, and 
not be exorbitant in his charges, being your brother’s 
particular friend.” 

“TI really cannot comprehend your meaning, Cap- 
tain Lenox,” exclaimed Catharine. 

“1 do, perfectly,” said Paul, rising with a look of 
dignity, mingled with defiance. “Miss M‘Carty, 
Sir, has not favoured me with any commands; 
therefore, if you or these gentlemen have any for me, 
Tam at your service, having not only leisure, but 
inclination, and I trust some skill.” 

Captain Lenox instantly saw that what he had 
said was not only understood but resented, and drew 
back a little. But one of the young men, who had 
not equal penetration, really supposed that Tilton was 
making a simple offer of his mechanical services, 
and pushing forward, cried out, “ Well, Sir, you are 
very obliging, and I will thank you to give me the 
dimensions of a spruce little country box, and tell 
me how much it will cost.” 

Paul immediately, and with a significant smile, 
pulled from his pocket a neat little case of instru- 
ments, and taking out a rule, he deliberately applied 
it to the last speaker. 

“It would take more time than I have at present 
to answer your inquiry, Sir; but if you will give 
me leave I will give you the dimensions of a spruce 
little coxcomb, and calculate in a moment what he 
cost. The task is beyond my power,” continued he, 
returning his rule to its place, “I cannot calculate 
his dimensions, Sir ; he’s too little for my contempt, 
below my pity, and will not cost another thought.” 
So saying, he bowed round to the company, and left 
e room. 

“Bravo, bravo!” called out Colonel Lenox ; “I 














wonder, Hal, who is quizzed now?” 
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The Colonel’s laugh could scarcely be constrained 
to a smile by the young ladies, as they looked on the 
disconcerted little beau, who turned red and pale, 
by turns, declared, ‘’Pon honour, that the young 
carpenter was the rudest fellow he had ever met 


with, and that, not being used to the company of 


mechanics, it was not surprising he could not deal 

rith them.” 
. You never suspected,” said Colonel Lenox, “that 
their wit had as sharp an edge as their tools.” 

“Their tools, Sir ;”? said the little beau, drawing 
himself up, “tools! I should presume no gentleman 
knew any thing about tools!” ; 

“Qh, brother! how could you serve me so >»? said 
Catharine, almost crying ; “how could you introduce 
a mechanic into such company ?”” ’ 

“ Really, sister,” replied Charles, “ when it was 
only this morning that I was reading of a mechanic 
who was introduced to kings and queens, and whose 
company was eagerly courted by princes, lords, and 
ladies; who was not only an idol among courtiers, 
put among some of the greatest statesmen and philo- 
sophers in the world, I never dreamed it could be 
improper to introduce him to the daughter of a shop- 
keeper ; nay,” said he, looking round, “ not even to 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

«“ Qh!” said Catharine, turning angrily from him, 
“some of your old Grecians I suppose ?—Really, 
brother, you have not common sense.” 

“No, indeed!” continued Charles, smiling, and 
seeing the approving glance of Colonel Lenox, and 
the inquiring glances of most of the company, “no, 
indeed, sister! it was no old Grecian ; it was a man 
now more known and venerated than any old Gre- 
cian —It was Franklin, the son of a soap-boiler, and 
himself a printer.” 

“True, true,” said Colonel Lenox, giving Charles 

aslap on the shoulder that made him start ; “true, 
young gentleman, HE Is worth all the old Grecians 
that ever lived; and no man need be ashamed of 
being a mechanic, or having mechanics for friends.” 

Colonel Lenox, who, notwithstanding the result of, 
all his calculations, felt a little sore on the point of 
the connexion he was about forming, was quite 
elated by the triumph that his “ friend Charles,’’ as 
he called him, had yained; while Charles, who had 
deeply felt the insult offered to his friend, had been 
inspired with a courage he knew not he possessed ; 
and in proportion to his success he looked with con- 
tempt on Captain Lenox, who, since. his defeat, had 
retreated to the fire, and carelessly leaning against 
the mantel-piece, was playing with one of the orna- 
ments, pretending not tv listen, though his counte- 
nance, as it was reflected in the chimney glass, 
plainly showed his vexation. 

“If these are fashionable people—if this is a spe- 
cimen of the first circle)’ said Paul to his friend, 
when he came the ensuing evening, “ forbid it, good 
taste, and good manners, that I should ever be one of 
them!” 

“T cannot positively decide,” answered Charles, 
“though there is no other subject I hear so much 
discussed at home ; but 1 will say, from all I have 
heard, or have seen, I conclade that what the poet 
says must be trve, and that there are vulgar great, 
as well as vulgar little.” 

“But this little and great,” said Paul. “Why 
such distinctions in eur country?” 

“That I must likewise answer in the poet’s words, 
since I can choose aone so good— 

* Order is Heaven’s first law, and this confest, 

Some are, and must be greater than the rest, 

More rich, more vise, but who infers from hence 

That such are hnppier—shocks all common sense. 

“Since then, my. dear friend, this is Heaven’s law, 

and since this law distributes happiness equally, let 

hs enjoy our share in the condition assigned us.” 
“But to be subject to insult,” said Paul, “and in- 

sult from: a coxcomb;’? continued he, walking up 

land 4jown the room; “and your sister, too; she 

ould not have blushed more at being detected in 

he company of a villain than in that of a mechanic ; 


“Tt is easy to avoid such mortifications,” said 
Charles. “If every one moved in their prescribed 
orbit, there would be no cellisions. My sister suffers 
enough, poor thing, in her attempt to climb into a 
higher sphere than the one alletted her by Provi- 
dence. Let us, my dear friend, be more wise, and 
we shall be more happy. For my part, like Cxsar, 
I would rather be the first in a village, than the last 
in the empire; the highest in the middling class, 


JSiscellanies. 


EDICT OF CHARLES IX, OF FRANCE. 


The following edict of Charles the Ninth, of France, 
dated 1564, may amuse some of our readers in these 
days of luxury and extravagance. 

1. Inasmuch as the excessive dearness which one sees 
in all things proceeds principally from the luxury and su- 





than the lowest in the first circles of society. 
(To be continued.) 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC EXTRACTS. 
—<_- 
I. SPIRIT OF MATTER. 


Newton. 
Il. STRUCTURE OF THE BIRD'S EYE. 


Birds flying in the air, and mecting with many obstacles, 


and other insects) which they are chasing through the air, 
and which they pursue with the most unerring certainty. 
This could only be accomplished by giving them the power 
of suddenly changing the form of theireyes. Accordingly 
there is a set of hard scales placed on the outer coat of 
their eyes, round the place where the light enters ; and over 
these scales are drawn the muscles or fibres by which moe 
tion is communicated ; so that, by acting with the muscles, 
the bird can press the scales, and squeeze the natural mag- 
nifier of the eye into a round shape, when it wishes to fol- 
low an insect through the air, and can relax the scales, in 
order to flatten the eye again, when it would see a distant 
object, or move safely through leaves or twigs. This 
power of altering the shape of the eye is possessed by birds 
of prey in a remarkable degree: they can see the smallest 
object close to them, and can yet discern larger bodies at 
vast distances, as a carcass stretched upon the plain, or a 
dying fish afloat on the water.— Brougham. 
III. SOUTH AMERICAN OPOSSUM. 

I one day caught an old opossum by the tail, when four 
of her young ones ran out. I chased and captured two of 
them; they immediately hid themselves, by running up 
the inside of my coat sleeves. I took them home, reared 
them, and they became perfectly domesticated, were very 
tame, and would sleep on the same mat with the dog. 
They feed on fruit or esculents, will eat flesh, and are par. 
ticularly fond of egzs. The Indians esteem them as food, 
but I never had an opportunity of eating any.—Stevenson’s 
South America. 

IV. ON THE ELECTRICITY OF CLOTH. 
In a letter from M. Muret de Borc to the editors of the 
Annales de Industrie, he says, ‘I have continued my 
observations on the comparative electricity of different co- 
lours, and have remarked that the electric virtue increases 
with the rise of temperature; and that a pale blue cloth 
which in January, dried in the sun, yielded nothing after 
reiterated rubbings, emitted pretty long sparks, after slight 
friction, in February and March, under the same circum. 
stances. The energy of the fluid was remarkable on the 
days when the sun shone strongly, in black, red, and dark 
blue cloths. But one of the most decisive facts respecting 
the similarity of light and electricity is, that she half of a 
piece of red cloth, being dried in the open air, yielded 
sparks, while the other half, dried the same day, in a dark 
stove, with a current of heated air, yielded none.” 


* From a Latin word, signifying an atom, or little body, 





how mortifying !” 


— —- 


There is a certain most subtile spirit which pervades 
and lies hidden in all gross bodies, by the force and action 
of which spirit the particles of bodies mutually attract one 
another at near distances, and cohere if contiguous; and 
electric bodies operate at greater distances, as well in re. 
pelling as in attracting the neighbouring corpuscles ;* and 
light is emitted, reflected, refracted, inflected, and heats 
bodies; and all sensation is excited, and members of ani- 
mal bodies move at the command of the will, namely, by 
the vibrations of this spirit, mutually propagated along the 
solid filaments of the nerves, from the outward organs of 
sense to the brain, and from the braia into the muscles.— 


as branches and leaves of trees, require to have their eyes 
sometimes as flat as possible, for protection, but sometimes 
as round as possible, that they may see small objects (flies 


perfluity of our said subjects in their living ; which luxury 
as it goes on increasing from day to day in this kingdom 
amongst persons of all estates, so also do all other evils 
and vices multiply. We exhort and admonish all fathers 
of families and heads of houses to govern themselves, and 
introduce to themselves the law of frugality and modesty 
in their houses, retrenching all superfluity of living of 
themselves, their wives, children, servants, and domestics. 
2. And inasmuch as the said superfluities are nourished 
and increased by imitation and bad example, which the 
one takes from the other, we prohibit and forbid that, in 
future, at any marriage, feast, or private table whatsoever, 
there be more than three courses, that isto say, the entrées 
of the table, then the flesh or fish, and finally the dessert. 
3. That of all sorts of entrées, whether in pottage, 
fricassee, or pastry, there shall be but six dishes. So, 
also of meats, whether of flesh or fish there shall be, at 
most, six dishes, in each of which there shall be but one 
sort of meat. And such viands shall not be doubled, as 
for example :—they shall not serve two capons, two rabbits, 
two partridges per dish, but only one of each species. Asto 
pullets and pigeons as many as three may be served up; a 
dozen of larks; of thrushes, snipes, and such other birds, 
as many as four; and soon of such species, according to the 
difference of the country, to which we charge our justices 
most particularly to attend. And as to the issue of the table, 
be it fruits, tarts, or other pastry, cheese or other matter, 
there shall be in the whole but six dishes, under the penalty 
to the infringers and contraveners of a fine of 200 livres for 
the first time, and of 400 for the second, to be applied by 
moieties between ourselves and the informer. 
4. That those who shall have been at the feast banquet, 
or other private party, in which our said ordinance shall 
have been infringed, shall be bound to denounce the same 
on the following day to the justice; and in default thereof, 
shall be liable to a penalty of forty livres, applicable as 
aforesaid. 
5. And as to justices and other our officers, who shall 
happen to be at such feasts and banquets, we enjoin them 
to depart immediately that they shall perceive such ordi- 
nance infringed: and that such justices proceed promptly 
to the condemnation of the offenders, under the penalty, 
if they shall have used connivance and dissimulation, of 
200 livres, to be applied as aforesaid, and of all the costs 
of him who shall have prosecuted to repair the fault, 
which prosecution shall be before us, and the members of 
our privy council. 
That the cooks who shall have served such feasts shall, 











for the first time, be condemned to a fine of ten livres, and 
be imprisoned fifteen days, on bread and water ;—for the 
second time, the fine and imprisonment shall be doubled ; 
—for the third time, the fine shall be quadruple, and the 
offender beaten and banished from the place, as pernicious 
to the state. 

7. Also we prohibit and forbid that flesh and fish be 
served in the same repast, under a penalty of 200 livres, 
to be applied as aforesaid. 





Grammatical Pun.—A youth, who had not long emerged 
from scholastic trammels, having been smitten with a 
pretty face, consulted his former preceptor whether he 
would advise him to conjugate. ‘‘ No,” replied the peda- 
gogue, ‘* I should say by all means decline.” 

Joe Millertellsof a wag calling out to the waiter at an inn 
to bring him a bottle of hic hac hoc. The waiter affected 
not to hear him; and mugen being sharply asked why he 
did not bring the wine, having got a smattering of Latin, 
and a little humour about him, he replied, ‘* Oh, Sir, I 
beg pardon, but I thought you had declined it.” 


Dying Upwards.—One of the Colehester coaches met 
an Ipswich stage the other day, a little on this side 
Chelmsford ; both stopped, and the coachmen, after the 
usual significant twitch of their whip-elbows, entered into 
the following conversation :—C. Pray how is Bill Tom- 
kins? I. "Zis true, after a very hard struggle he died 
uppards on Monday last.—A gentleman who sat on the 
box ventured to say, ‘* I conclude that by dying upwards, 
Bill Tomkins was exalted ; or, in plai 
anged.” ** Bless ye, no Sir, (said coachee ;) 
says uppards, ve means up the road, neer Lunn 
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Habits of Sheep—Ludicrous Anecdote—-They perse- 
veringly follow their leader wherever he goes; but if, in 
case of sudden alarm, any one of the flock runs forward to 
escape, and thus takes the lead, the rest generally follow 
him, regardless of any obstruction. Of this singular dis- 
position, Dr. Anderson informs us that he once witnessed 
an instance in the town of Liverpool. A butcher’s boy 
was driving about twenty fat wethers through the town; 
but they ran down a street, along which he did not want 
them to go. He observed a scavenger at work with his 
broom a little way before them, and called out loudly for 
him to stop che sheep. The man accordingly did what he 
could to turn them back, running from side to side, 
always opposing himself to their passage, and brandishing 
his broom with great dexterity; but the sheep, much 
agitated, pressed forward, and at last one of them came 
right up to the man, who, fearing it was about to jump 
over bis head whilst he was stopping, grasped the short 
broomstick in both hands, and held it over his head. He 
stood for a few seconds in this position, when the sheep 
made a spring and jumped fairly over him, without touch- 
ing the broom. The first had no sooner cleared this im- 
pediment than another followed, and another, in such 
quick succession, that the man, perfectly confounded, 
seemed to lose all recollection, and stood in the same atti- 
tude till the whole had jumped over him, not one of them 
attempting to pass on either side, though the street was 
quite clear. As this took place during wet weather, the 
man was entirely bespattered over with dirt before they 
had all passed ; and it is impossible to conceive a more 
ludicrous appearance than the poor fellow made on the 
occasion.—-Tllustrations of Natural History. 

—==—_ 








THE HOUSELESS POOR. 
(Continued from our former papers.) 


Numbers in the two Houses. 
Thursday, Feb, 25.-----197| Saturday, Feb. 27-++.++-+ 204 
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Those who are interested in this subject will learn, by 
the advertisement in all the Liverpool papers, that a meet- 
ing will be held this day (Tuesday) at the York Hotel, 
at one o'clock, to take into consideration the propriety of 
establishing a permanent Refuge for the Houseless, in 
Liverpool, with the cellateral view of diminishing or abo- 
lishing that intolerable nuisance, street begging. 

Our cotemporary of the Liverpool Times repeats a re- 
commendation which we have urged on several occasions, 
namely,—that the parochial authorities should take this 
matter up. So far back as 1822, we addressed Mr. Moly- 
neux, the Mayor, with the hope of inducing him to bring 
about the very measure now recommended. That gen- 
tleman, bowever, although he sanctioned the undertaking 
by a donation, declined any more active share in its pro- 
secution. 

The following is an extract from the letter to which 
we allude :-—** The object of my address to you is to urge 
the necessity of taking the superintendence of the proposed 
night asylum into the bands of the magistrates or of the 
parish.” 

We shall be very glad if a resolution should be carried 
at the meeting, this day, strongly recommending to the 
magistrates or parish authorities the erection of a sub- 
stantial and suitable place of refuge for the houseless ; but 
we do not approve of leaving an affair of such consequence 
to chance, and we think that a recommendation, sanc- 
tioned at a public meeting, will be more likely to lead to 
the desired result than a motion delayed until the Easter 
vestry. Our experience has taught us that sympathy for 
the houseless is in the precise ratio of the intensity of the 
weather, and if the subject should te permitted to rest 
until Easter, if the weather should ihen be mild, there will 
be very little probability of carrying tite measure in con- 
templation. 

At the public meeting a report will be read, the 
object of which will be to exhibit, as concisely and as 
distinctly as possible, the utility of establishing a perma- 
nent Asylum for the Houseless, its practicability, and the 
distinction between such a charity and any other now 
existing. The objections to the plan will also be taken 
into consideration, and answered, it is hoped, to the satis- 
faction of those who may attend, 





It will-be seen from the letter, which we shall here re- 
publish from the Mercury, that the plan of a permanent 
place of refuge for the houseless was proposed fourteen 
years ago. Since that time five successful experiments 
have been made, all confirming the views of the benevo- 
lent correspondent whose communication we subjoin. 


WARMTH IS HALF MEAT TO MAN OR BEAST.—Adage. 


To the Editors of the Liverpool Mercury. 

GENTLEMEN,—] approve of the scheme you have suggested 
in your last number, of hiring a‘large room, or rooms, with 
fire-places in them, to afford shelter for those unfortunate 
persons whose indigence compels them to sleep out of doors, 
and I would advise you to advertise a public meeting on the 
business, and if the plan meet with sufficient encouragement, 
to form a eommittee and open a subscription to carry it into 
effect ; for which purpose I inclose you five pounds, and would 
double the sum rather than a satisfactory trial of it should 
not be made. If experience should demonstrate its eligibility, 
suitable buildings may, nay no doubt will, be erected in con- 
venient places in the town for the purpose, and other large 
towns follow the example. A.B. 

November 19, 1816. 

If there were no cther inducement for erecting an asy- 
lum for the houseless, in Liverpool, commiseration for the 
destitute condition of shipwrecked seamen should prompt 
us to persevere in the good work. We have, on several 
Occasions, known numbers of these poor fellows who have 
escaped wreck, after having lost all they possessed in the 
world, wandering about the streets almost naked and 
barefoot. Frequently has the compassion of our towns- 
men ‘been successfully appealed to in such cases of emer- 
gency; but justice and humanity imperatively call for an 
asylum for a class of men who are exposed to such per- 
petual and imminent risk, for the benefit of the rest of the 
community. In London such a permanent shelter has 
been provided, expressly for shipwrecked seamen, as our 
readers know by the paragraph from the London Courier, 
inserted in the last Kaleidoscope. 

Relief is there extended with a most liberal hand, as 
the inmates, independent of shelter, fire, and straw, receive 
breakfast and supper. Medical advice is also afforded, as 
at our establishments, and the institution, although rather 
tardily commenced, is an honour to the nation. 

In conclusion, we would observe, with reference to 
the meeting this day, that if, as is very probable, it 
be resolved to recommend the establishment of a perma- 
nent asylum for the houseless to the. Liverpool vestry, no 
subscriptions will be required from those who attend the 
meeting; but we would remind our townsmen, that the 
more numerous and respectable the meeting is, the more 
weight will their recommendation have with the vestry. 

f———_——_________ 
GIGANTIC ORGANIC REMAINS. 
We have recorded very many instances of generosity 
on the part of our townsmen in support of the houseless 
r, and we now have to notice a very liberal offer in 
fartherance of the same great object, although the singu- 
larity ofthe proposal might excite a smile, if the subject 
of public distress were not of too grave a nature to admit 
of any thing bordering upon levity. Mr. P. Aman, ma- 
nufacturer of cigars in this town, who has already sub- 
scribed one pound to the fund for supporting the house- 
less, has in his possession a very great natural curiosity, 
which he offers for sale, with the benevolent design of ap- 
ropriating the purchase money to the use of the house- 
ess poor. We believe that ten pounds have been offered 
and refused for a curiosity which Mr. Aman, in order to 
serve the cause of humanity, would probably now dispose 
of for half that sum. The specimen may be seen at his 
house, No. 17, Norton-street, and the naturalist has now 
the opportunity of making a rich addition to his museum, 
and at the same time of doing an essential service to his 
suffering fellow-creatures. 

The following extract on the subject of organic remains, 
is from the Encyclopedia Britannica :— 

“ Cervus Giganticus—Irish Elk, or Elk of the Isle of, 
Man.—This gigantic and magnificent species, now appa- 
rently extinct, occurs in a fossil state in Ireland, Isle of 
Man, England, Germany, and France: the most perfect 
specimen is that in the Edinburgh Museum.” 

The specimen in the Edinburgh Museum, presented by 
the Duke of Athol, was found in the Isle of Man, and 
was probably the first complete skeleton ever discovered. 
A very perfect skeleton has since been found in the county 
of Limerick, in Ireland, and was presented by Archdea- 





con Maunsell to the Dublin Society, for their museum; 
4 dimensions given with each of these skeletons are ag 
follows : 


ISLE OF MAN. IRISH, 
6 feet high, 6feet 6 in. high to shoulder, 
9 feet long, 7 feet 10 inches long, 


9 feet 7 inches high to the tip}1] feet 10 to.tip of horns, 
of the right horn. 11 feet 10 to curve of horns, 
9 feet 3 between tips. 

The head and horns now in the British Museum were 
found in the Isle of Man. That in the possession of Mr, 
Aman was found in the county of Down, in Ireland, about 
200 miles from the pit where the skeleton was found, in 
the county of Limerick: they were found on a bed of shell 
marl, under a turf bog, about five feet from the surface, 
and when taken out were quite perfect, and measured 10 
feet from tip to tip, but being exposed to the weather for 
two years, the extremities are injured. It is a little re. 
markable that no other fragment of the skeleton or bone 
whatever has been found in the same pit, although marl 
has been drawn from it constantly since. 

nn 


MR. ELLIDGE’S LECTURES ON ELOCUTION. 

After what we have often heard respecting the talents of 
Mr. Ellidge, from so many quarters, we regretted that we 
were obliged to go out of town a few miles at the very 
hour on Friday when that gentleman delivered his first 
lecture. We have much pleasure in copying the following 
paragraph on the subject from the Saturday’s Advertiser, 
—E£dit, Kal. 

‘* Yesterday, at one o’clock, Mr. Ellidge commenced his 
course of lectures on elocution, to a very numerous and 
elegant auditory. The lecture, with its incidental readings 
and recitations, was calculated to occupy more than two 
hours and a half in delivery, and it was not until the lec. 
turer had concluded the first part, (which was mistaken by 
many for the whole,) that he discovered the usual duration 
of lectures in this institution to be restricted to little more 
than one hour. Under these circumstances, he omitted 
much of his didactic matter, and also one of hisown poems, 
He promised to adapt his lecture for repetition on Monday 
evening to the limitation of time. His hearers, of whom 
a very large proportion were ladies, testified the warmest 
approbation of his matter and manner, and he is likely to 
receive a still more ardent tribute of applause on hjs next 
appearance. He has already been invited to extend the 
course from six to ten or twelve lectures. 


The veteran Ryley, in reference to his approaching be- 
nefit, writes thus:— 
‘Tis hard, my friends, you must agree, 
To seek for bread at seventy-three; 
But harder still, as I’m alive, 
To seek for bread at seventy-five.” 
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Gide Table. 
Days. Morn Aven. Height.| Festivals, &e. 
h.m.jh, m.jft. in. 
Tuesday -- 2} 4 10) 4 42/14 8 {Chad. 
Wednesday 3} 5.19} 6 O}13 2 
Thursday 4/ 6 41] 7 24/12 7% 
Friday ---- 5] 8 4) 8 37/12 9 
Saturday-- 6} 9 6) 9 32)J3 11 [Porpeum 
Sunday---+ 7} 9 57|10 17/15 6 |Second Sunday in Lent. 
Monday -- 8/10 37)10 55:16 } 
Tuesday -- 9}11 14/11 21]16 10 














Full Moon, lh. 18m. even. 
pa 


Co Correspondents. 


MNEMONICAL DOGGERELS.—We are obliged this week to sus 
pend the historical verses descriptive of the leading events 
in the reigns of the British Kings. We own ourselves 
quite at fault, as we have “cudgelled our brains” to n0 
purpese to make out a palpable mnemonic word for 1483, 
the year in which Edward V and Richard III reigned. We 
will thank any of our friends who pay attention to mné 
monies to give us alift. The consonants to form the word 
are RBM. 

Ranvom Recorps.—The correspondent who took the trouble 
to transcribe for our pages a portion of Colman’s Random 
Records, will perceive that we have this week availed our- 
selves of a portion of his former favours. We reserve the 
Records for our next. 

Lerrer From SoutH AFRIcA.—The copy of the letter respect- 
ing the colony at Port Elizabeth shal: appear in the next 
Kaleidoscope. . 

We have received the communications of alpha—T. L. Le= 
Anon. om . 

The Juvenile Recollections of H. stall appear in our next. 











Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTO 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printit 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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PERMANENT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR 


IN LIVERPOOL. 





REPORT 


OFA 


Bes PUBLIC MEETING, 


HELD AT THE YORK HOTEL, LIVERPOOL, ON TUESDAY, MARCH 


9 


“2 


1830. 





On. Tuesday, the 2d of March, at one o’clock, a meeting was 
held in the large room, York Hotel, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propriety of establishing a permanent 
Asylum for the Houseless Poor. The meeting was not very 
mnumerous, but several gentlemen of the first respectability and 
influence were present; and the attendance on the whole, and 
the spirit manifested, were such as to encourage the hopes of 
imthose friendly to the undertaking, and excite them to persevere.. 

S. Hope, _lisq., having been called to the chair, said the 
meeting were well aware ef the object for which they were 
assembled, and he should therefore detain them no longer’than 
was necessary to introduce to their notice Mr. Egerton S nith, a 
gentleman who had given much of his valuable time and atten- 
tion tothe subject, and who, he understood, had a report to 
present, which would furnish all the preliminary information 
the meeting might require. . 

Mr.,EGERTON SMITH begged leave to make a few observa- 
ions before reading the report which he had to present to the 
meeting. He would first explain the circumstances under which 
he had taken the liberty of convening the meeting, whiclrhe 
believed might have been more numerously attended had there 
not been an impression that money would be required from 
those who were present. It was not till every other means had 
been tried in vain that the meeting was summoned. He had 
waited upon his Worship the Mayor, for the purpose of request- 
ming him toconvene a mecting; he had been very-graciousl 

eceived, but the Mayor had declined to identify. himself with 
the business ; and it was rather singular that though he declined 
interfering as a otagistrate, he had sanctiohed the principle of 
he institution by contributing towards its support. It was 
rather singular, that though the Chief Magistrates, during the 
tive years in which the experiment had been made, had always 
declined ‘to identify themselves with it as magistrates, they had 
always sanctioned its principle by their contributions. Finding 
it impossible to induce the Chief Magistrate to take the business 
n hand, he, and those who acted with him, had thought proper 
tisk the present meeting, and he ventured to hope that the 
sult would be permanent and useful. It was not his intention 
to dwell on the necessity of the measure to be proposed to the 
meeting, for he thought that self-apparent, and he likewise 
hought that the sappan. received by the Asylum during the 
five years in which the experiment had been in partial and im- 
perfect operation, was a sufficient proof that the public opinion 

as in favourof such ao establishment. He was sure that there 

‘a8 hot a man in that room, nor, he trusted, any where ,else, 

ho could enjoy himself by his comfortable fire-side, or 
epose in peace on his pillow, if he knew that there was at 

is door, or in his neighbourhood, a shivering wretch, who had 
ho prospect of shelter from the inclemency of the night. (Ap- 
plause.) It was no compliment to say that such a state of things 
ould not be endured, even in thought, by any person present ; 
but it did exist, and be had the sanction of coroners’ juries. for 
he assertion that many pdor creatures actually died for want of 

ch an establishment as that which it was their object to render 
permanent. There were persons who approved of the prin- 
ple of the asylum, and wished to see it rendered permanent, 

id yet kept back, because they were of opinion that it was the 
business of the parish and the magistrates, rather than of indivi- 
uals. As far as he was himself concerned, he had always 

ed for the co-operation of the magistrates and the parish, or 
1) her, that they would take the lead, and in proof of this-he 
ould read an extract from a letter which he had written to Mr. 

Ryolyneux (then Mayor) eight years ago. Mr. Sinith then read 
TS® following passage :—'* The object of my address to you i: to 
ige the necessity of taking the superintendence of the proposed 
night asylum ino the hands of the magistrates or of the parish.” 
Mr. Molyneux sanctioned the pedir 4 of the institution, but 
declined to interfere, as a magistrate. He did not understand 
eve reason of this refusal, but he thought it very clear, that un. 
#8 some spirited individuals took it in hand, the thing would 
hever be done. He had no doubt that it would be ultimately 
aKen up by the parish, and that tiey would have the thanks of 
Me parish for what they had done. 
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If. there were persons who thought that on this and for- 
mer occasions he had come forward too conspicuously ,—(crics 
of No! No!)—he coull not make up his mind toapologize for 
a prominence which had been forced upon him. It was origi- 
nally by chance that he learned the appalling intelligence that 
there were many poor men hovering about his own neighbour. 
hood without any means of procuring shelter from the incle- 
mency of the weather. He had ascertained that this was the 
fact by personal examination, and had taken advantage of his 
connexion with the press to call the attention of his excellent 
fellow-townsmen to the deplorable condition of the houseless. 
The appeal was most successful, and those who had in any way 
contributed to the establishments for the destitute that had been 
Opened for five winters in Liverpool, had the satisfaction to 
know that they had aided in averting a dreadful accumulation 
of human misery. ' 

He regarded these houses of refuge for the destitute as some of 
the noblest monuments of liberality and benevolence of which his 


of former years, as a matter of local interest, and as an induce- 
ment to his townsmen.to complete the good work to which 
they had so frequently put their hands, by the substitution of 
@ permanent oad substantial house of refuge, , for, those scanty 
and dilapidated buildings which had hitherto been used for 
the purpose. 

After these preliminaries, Mr. Smith observed that his object 
was not to make a speech, but to read a document which he had 
prepared, and which was the result of some experience. He 
had divided, what he might call his report, into different heads, 
and he trusted that its publication would promote the cause they 
had so much at hgart. Many applications had been made from 
different places to ascertain the nature of the Houseless Asyluin 
in Liverpool, and he had no doubt that the example they were 
about to set that day would soon be followed in alk the large 
towns in the kingdom. 

Mr. Smith then read the greater part of the following report, 
interspersed with occasional remarks arising incidentally out of 
the subject. ' 


BRIEF NOTICE OF THE VARIOUS SUCCESSFUL ESTA 
BLISHMENTS OF NIGHT ASYLUMS FOR THE HOUSELESS 
IN LIVERPOOL. 


The first attempt made in Liverpool, or, for any thing I 
know to the contrary, in any other part of the kingdom, was 
during the winter of the year 1816, when a considerable num- 
her of men, principally seamen, were taken under the protection 
of our benevolent townsmen, and provided, as at present, with 
fire, straw, shelter, and some nourishment. These poor fellows 
for weeks previously had been without lodgings, and: had re- 
sorted at night to the Vauxhall glass-works, the Harrington 
limekilns, and many other places, when this successful appeal 
was made in their behalf. The Mayor of the town on being 
applied to, to grant the use of the Old Gaol, in Water-street, for 
the accommo lation of these destitute men, himself suggested, 
as a more suitable place, the vacant Guard-house in Chapel. 
street, which was accordingly used for the purpose until its 
inmates were enabled to procure employment. The conduct of 
the Mayor is here adverted to to show that the principle of the 
nicht asylum was then sanctioned by the magistrates. 

A short letter was published in the Mercury at this time, 
which is so much in point that I shall here repeat it, premising 
that I have always understood the writer to be the father of the 
present chief magistrate of Liverpool. 


WARMTH 18 HALP MEAT TO MAN OP PEAST.—Adage. 


To the Editors of the Liverpool Mercury. 
GenTLEMEN,—lI approve of the scheme you have suggested in your 
last number, of hiring a large room or rooms, with fire-places in 
them, to afford shelter for those unfortunate persons whose Indl- 
gence compels them to sleep out of doors; and I would advise you to 





sufMicient encouragement, to form a committee, and open a sub 


scription to carry it into effect, for which purpose I inclose you five ¢ 


pounds, and would double the sum rather than a satisfactory trial of 

it should not be made. If experience should demonstrate its eligi- 

bility, suitable buildings may, nay nodoubt will, be erected in conve- 

nient places in the town for the purpose, and other large towns fol- 

low the example. A. B. 
Nov. 19, 1816. 


In January, 1820, another night asylum was provided, in 
South Union.street, St. James’s, and was kept open by the sub- 
scriptions of benevolent individuals until the middle of April, 
when all the inmates (chiefly sailors) had procured births. - The 
third experiment was made in zee 1821, when a cellar was 

rovided for the houseless, in Blundell-street, and supported as 
sina ng by private subscription, until early in the May fol- 
lowing. 


that occasion. In January, 1822, another place of refuge was 


ay, 

It remained to say a few words respecting the establishments 
in aid of the houseless poor this winter. The relief had been 
administered, and continued to be administered in all respecte 
as on former occasions, except that two medical gentlemen,’ Mr. 
Sweetlove and Mr. Emett, who volunteered their medical 
advice to the destitute sick, had continued, and still contiaue 
regularly to attend the two houses in Shaw’s-brow and Thomas- 
street. Their services had been of the utmost importance. It 
was to be hoped that the disinterested conduct of these two young 
gentlemen would be borne in mind by the public. ’ 


OBJECTIONS ANTICIPATED, 


It is almost a matter of course that objections are raised against 
every new undertaking, and especially if it be of such a nature 
as to render individual subscriptions necessary for its completion. 
Some persons are, no doubt, glad of any excuse to save their 
money. Thus even the plan of the Houseless Poor Asylum has 
not escaped some cavillers, who talk of its being abused, as if 
it were possible to abuse the privilege of sleeping, supper- 
less, on straw, without covering, Although the subject is of a 
nature to preclude all associations of a ludicrous nature, yet one 
can hardly hear such an objection started without being reminded 
of the termigant who gave her husband a penny, and told him 
not t »get drunk and make a beast of himself. 

We have heard that it has been very recently stated by persona 
who ought to have known better, that every man in Liverpool, 
who was willing to labour, might find work. I cannot conceive 
a more unfounded assertion,—or one more calculated to stay the 
hand of benevolence. During the severest days of the late frost 
the men in the Asylums of Shaw's-brow. and Thomas street 
were willing and eager to work for any body who would employ 
them for seven shillings a week; and when it was rumoured, 
that a gentleman had proposed to employ twenty of them at 
1s. 6d. a day, the superintendents of the Asylums were annoyed 
beyond description with the number and importunities of can« 
didates for this promised eighteen-pence. 


We are told, also, that the notorigty of such an asylum would, : 


attract paupers from all parts of the kingdom, to enjoy this 
luxury of fire and straw. In reply to this objection, I would 
observe, that a collateral object with those who seek to establish, 
the place of refuge in Liverpool, is, to spoil the trade of begging, 
instead of encouraging it: but as this is a part of the arranges 
ment which is not in a state of forwardne’s to lagbefore the 
public, and as I understand that the Provident Society have alsa 
some measure in contemplation to suppress mendicity, I 
pass on to the main object, which we are here assembled to 
take into consideration. ; 
The following extract from the Mercury may find an approe 
priate place here :— t 
** We are frequently asked what sort of persons the inmates 
of these night houses are; to which our general reply is, that 





advertise a public meeting on the business, and if the plan meet with 


we are not very particular in scrutinizing into their manners, 


The Mayor of Liverpool was one of the subscribers on , 


opened, in South Uuion-street, and kept on foot until early in - 
native town could boast; and he should here briefly revert to those | M 
















































































































or the course of life which may have reduced them to the ne- 
cessity of begging for straw, and fire, and shelter. If they are 
deserving persons, they merit at least such relief as the establish- 
ment affords: and however bad they may be, we suppose few 
will be found to maintain that they ought to lie out in the open 
air, or to prowl about the streets and lanes, to the armoyance 
of the public. If any person will take the trouble to inquire 
from the inmates of the two houses of reception, they will find 
amongst them many persons who are legitimate objects of sym- 
pathy and relief. They will meet with porters who can obtain 
no employment, shipwrecked sailors almost naked, men and 
women who have been discharged either cured or incurable 
from our hospitals, persons who have been turned out of cellars, 
garrets, and lodging-rooms, because they could not pay their 
rents. There may possibly be also men discharged from im- 
prisonment in Kirkdale Gaol; and whatever some persons may 
think of the policy of harbouring men who have been convicted 
of crime, we are decidedly of opinion that the best thing that 
can be done with such people, (next to finding them employ- 
ment,) is to provide for them a place of shelter, which may 
prevent them from going at large, with every possible tempta- 
tion to commit theft or outrage ,to procure them enough to de- 
fray the expense of a lodging in a aight cellar.” 


— 


BETWEEN AN ASYLUM FOR 
ANY OTHER CHARITABLE 


DISTINCTION 
AND 


ESSENTIAL 
THE HOUSELESS 
INSTITUTION. 


In order to convey to those who may not know the precise 
nature and peculiar efficacy of such an establishment as that 
which it is the object of this meeting to render permanent, I 
shall now briefly point out the distinction between the night 
asylum and any of our other charities :— 

The town of Liverpool is most pre-eminently distinguished 
for liberal and charitable institutions ; and on no occasion do I 
recollect that a well-grounded appeal to the benevolence of my 
townsmen has ever been ineffectual. It is, however, at length 
admitted that there is room for one other charitable institution, 
to accomplish a great and benevolent object, which cannot pos- 
sibly be attained by any existing establishment. 

If a poor man fracture a limb, there is an Infirmary at hand, 
where he will not only have the best medical advice, but will be 
humanely nursed and nourished. There is also the Dispensary, 
affording gratuitous medical advice and medicine to thousands 
of the poor annually. Then there is the parish office, as 
a resort to those who are destitute of food; and we have the 
excellent Strangers’ Friend Society, in active operation to alle- 
viate the most pressing want, and to succour our famishing 
fellow-creatures in the last extremity. 

These are admirable, God-like institutions ; but there is an 
extremity of wretchedness which it is not in their nature to mi- 
tigate. What is to become of the half-famished and not half- 
clothed wanderers, who, without one farthing in their pockets, 
sick and lame perhaps, find their way into the town, at too late 
an hour to obtain relief from any of the sources just enu- 
merated? If they cannot procure a shelter on credit, they may 
take refuge as they have often done, in carts, on horse middens, 
under cellar-lids, or any other place which they can find, where, 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, they may, as many of 
them have done, actually perish of cold and hunger, or acquire 
dreadful and protracted diseases, from which they never after- 
wards entirely recover. ‘This is no fanciful or over-charged pic- 
ture. The frightful reality sets exaggeration at defiance; our 
newspapers afford an appalling record of death from exposure 
and inanition, ratified by the sanctioa of a coroner's verdict. 





THE SPiIniT IN WHICH AN 


HOUSELESS OUGHT 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE 
TO BE CONDUCTED. 

If a permanent institution for the houseless poor should ulti- 
mately be adopted in-Liverpool, it is to be hoped that the same 
spirit which has hitherto actuated those who have interested 
themselves in support of such institutions will also be manifested 
by those to whose management the establishment may devolve. 
In order to stow more clearly what is meant by this observation, 
I shall here refer to a passage which appeared in the Mercury 
n few weeks since, and which is necessary to the elucidation of 
this part of the subject. 

** We are glad to find that the parish officers called at the house 
in Shaw's-brow a few days since; this is what we have often 
recommended, as thetr visits may be the means of detecting im. 
vositions, Which may escape the notice of the superintendents. 

‘hey found a family of twelve, who are the same persons whom 





we noticed in a recent number of the Mercury, as having been 
driven from their lodgings in Cunlifstreet, when the house was | 
entered by the police, in consequence of the person who kept it | 
having been detected smuggling. The officers took down the | 
grate in th@room occupied by Hagan, whose whole family, thus | 
expelled, had no refuge except the night asylum, where they | 
have remained ever since, and where we trust they will remain 
until the beginning of March, when the father and son are 
engaged to return to their work, as brick-makers. 

** The parish officers naturally wished to remove Hagan and his 
whole family; but the father as naturally objects to go, on grounds 
which appear to us most satisfactory : and although it may be the! 
duty of the parish officers to endeavour to get rid of this family | 
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in the discharge of which duty we are compelled, ct sapoge m A 
but firmly, to object to the transfer of Hagan’s family to Ire- 
land, and the reasons we shall assign for our wish to retain them 
will, we are persuaded, satisfy those who have honoured us with | 
their confidence. 

** In the first place, if Hagan took passes for himself and 
family, to go now to Ireland, it would not be an economical ; 
arrangement even for the parish ; because the poor man having | 
a certainty of procuring, in a few weeks, regular employment, 
which he could not obtain in Ireland, would most certainly | 
return to Liverpool in the beginning of March, and bring all his; 
family with him, thus becoming doubly burdensome to the 
parish. In the next place, he has two children sick of the) 
hooping-cough. ‘The r man, too, has been compelled to: 
pawn his clothes, and he naturally looks forward to the period 
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when he can, in person, redeem them by his honest earnings. | 

‘© If these reasons are not satisfactory to the parish officers, | 
they will be so to others; and, indeed, we would almost rest 
the question of the utility of the houses of refuge upon the single | 
case of Hagan and his large family, although abundance of 
similar cases might be adduced. The daughters of Hagan have 
made themselves extremely useful by washing and cleaning, 
and the whole family has behaved in the most orderly manner. 

“The great utility of a permanent night asylum under the 

superintendence of an active committee, must be manifest in 
such cases as that of this man and his f‘amily.—Parish officers 
conceive it their duty to get rid of incumbrances, and have nct 
always time to enter into the particular history of an individual 
or of a family; and it is most probable, that had there been no 
night asylum in Liverpool, Hagan and his whole fainily would 
have been compelled to pass to Ireland, although there is there 
neither work nor poor-law allowance to support them.—They 
would most assuredly have returned immediately, and thus 
twelve persons would twice have crossed the channel to no pur- 
pose.”? 
I shall only mention one more instance, out of hundreds, of 
the good which may arise from an asylum for the houseless, 
CONDUCTED IN THE SPIRIT to which I have adverted, 
but on an improved system of management. 

Amongst the refugees in the house in Shaw’s-brow, was a 
woman, who, when interrogaied as to her situation, stated that 
she had been compelled to ask for shelter, as she had not one 
farthing of money in her possession ; that she had letters from 
her husband, and letters of recommendation which would enable 
her to obtain a place in service, if she could release them at 
the Postoftice. . This seemed to be a case worthy of investiga. 
tion, and a gentleman accompanied the woman to the Postoffice, 
where he found that her statement was literally true. He re- 
deemed three letters, the perusal of which satisfied him that the 
woman was honest and respectable in her spheres and, as she 
did not return to the night asylum, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the letters, as she expected, procured her 4 situation. 

Now, without intending any reflection on the humanity of 
parish officers, we doubt whether they would have conceived 
themselves justified in thus paying the postage of the letters, 
which proved of such essential service to the poor woman, whose 
case has just been stated. They might have deemed such an 
appropriation of the parish purse, as foreign from the legitimate 
design with which the rates are laid. If, therefore, the parish 
ultimately adopt the asylum for the houseless, it is to be hoped 
that benevolent and active individuals will still continue to 
interest themselves in the story and condition of.its inmates, with 
powers to administer extra-parochial aid in cases of emergency. 

There is one more material circumstance which I ought not 
to pass over, as it may with propricty be introduced when speak- 
ing of the essential distinction between the nature of an asylum 
for the houseless and other charities. It often happens that 
honest and industrious freemen of this town, owing to a long 
prevalence of easterly winds, which prevent the arrival of ships 
from abroad, or to other causes over which they have no control, 
are compelled to take temporary refuge in the Poor-house, which 
disqualifies them for exercising their elective franchise for a 
certain time afterwards, This is a great hardship, which might 
have been averted if they had had the option of taking up a 
temporary residence in an asylum for the houseless, not entirely 
under parochial management. 

It might not be irrelevant to state here that the establishment 
of an Asylum for the Houseless would prove a great convenience 
to the magistrates and to the police. Before any steps were 
taken to open the present winter establishment, inquiry had been 
made at the office of the watch, lamp, and scavengers, to ascer- 
tain the necessity of the measure. lt was there admitted that 
the watchmen in their rounds very frequently met with destitute 
wanderers, who had no money to pay for their lodgings; that 
they were often conveyed to some of the bridewells, where they 
remained until the next day at noon, when they were sent for 
examination before the sitting magistrates, great part of whose 
time was taken up in investigating their cases; that in general 
they were dismissed, as there was no charge against them, 
except that of extreme poverty. 

Now, it was obvious, that these persons were deprived of the 
chance of obtaining any employ for the whole forenoon of the 
day succeeding the evening of their lodgment in bridewell, but 
if they had been admitted into such an asylum for the house- 


ITS UTILITY AND NECESSITY FOR THE RECEPTION oF 
SHIPWRECKED SEAMEN. 


If there were no other indud@ment for erecting an asylum for 
the houseless, in Liverpool, commiseration for the destitute con. 
dition of shipwrecked seamen should prompt us to persevere in 
the good work. We have, on several occasions, known numbers 
of these poor fellows who have escaped wreck, after having lost 
all they possessed in the world. Frequently has the compassion 
of our townsmen been successfuliy appealed to in such cases of 
emergency ; but justice and humanity imperatively call for an 
asylum for a class of nien who are exposed to such perpetual and 
imminent risk, for the benefit of the rest of the community. In 
London such a permanent shelter has been provided, expressly 
for shipwrecked seamen, as I find by the following paragraph, 
extracted from the London Courier:— 

Houseless, Starving, and Afflicted, and Convalescent or Op. 
pressed Sailors.—At this inclement season of the year, crowds 
of shipwrecked, stranded, cast-away, or robbed, or destitute 
sailors, reach London from all parts of our sea shores arf of 
the world. Shirtless, shoeless, and pennyless, they must 
perish in our streets, but for prompt assistance. The Sailors’ 
Rest or Maritime Guardian Establishment, has a new Sailors’ 
Asylum opened for all such distressing cases, in Wellclose-square, 
Every forlorn stayving sailor is here instantly received on ap. 
plication. He is washed and shaved, and has a basin of bergeu 
or thick oatmeal porridge and a sea-biscuit every morning, is 
sent out to look for a ship through the day, and has a basin of 
good soup and a biscuit every evening, with clean straw for 
his bed, Divine worship is conducted in the Asylum, morning 
and evening, that the duties of religion and morality may be 
impressed upon the minds of the disconsolate mariners in the 
season of their calamity. If any of them are taken ill (as is 
often the case) they are remowed to the Sailors’ Infirmary, con. 
nected with the Asylum, where they have a good bed, nourish. 
ing food, a daily apothecary, and a consulting physician. If 
their case demands it, they are instantly sent to an hospital for 
the best advice and medicine. If they die in connexion with 
the Asylum, the Society orders a decent burial, and all the 
destitute sailors follow their shipmates to the grave. When any 
of them obtains a ship, a new check shirt and handkerchief 
are given to him. If they are oppressed about wages, a legal 
arbitrator is employed to relieve them. Convalescent sailors 
turned out of hospitals cured, but weak, and requiring a few 
days’ nourishment and strength before they can be fit to do 
duty by day, or keep watch at night in a ship, are taken care 
of, and provided for by the Sailors’ Rest.—Donations of coal}, 
candle, straw, oatmeal, soap, razors, bedding, hammocks, old 
canvass for trowsers, old rope or junk to work into mats, or 
cloth for jackets and trowsers, or any kind of sea clothing, or ox 
cheeks, or legs of beef, or any joint of neat, or yegetables for 
soup, or soft bread, or sea biscuit, or flarnel for waistcoats, and 
drawers, or stockings, or half-worn shoes; or donations and 
subscriptions to support the great demands on the funds at 
this dreary season, will be truly acceptable. 


THE PECULIAR FACILITY WITH WHICH SUCH A PLACE 
OF REFUGE MAY BE ESTABLISHED. 

It remains to offer a few remarks upon the extraordinary fa- 
cility with which a night asylum may be established at a very 
moderate expense, for reasons which will be obvious, the mo- 
ment they are pointed out :— : 

Had there been no night watchmen, the accomplishment of 
the object we have in view would have been attended with 
enormous expense, as it would have been necessary to have had 
scouts out during the night in all directions, to guide strangers 
aud houseless wanderers to the place of refuge; but, under pre- 
sent circumstances, all the machinery for our purpose, if I may 
so style it, is ready to our hands. Every watchman in the town 
is a willing and unpaid agent, who can perform the service we 
require of him without neglecting his other duty ; as it is only 
necessary to pass any houseless stranger with whom he may 
meet, from one beat to another, until he reaches the place of 
shelter. ‘Chus we have ready to co-operate with us about a hun- 
dred gratuitous agents; and the expenses necessary to complete 
the entire establishment of a suitable and capacious night 
asylum would not probably amount to the sum of one farthing 
in the pound upon the present poor-rates paid by the pa- 
rishioners of Liverpool. 

Rather than such an establishment should not be adopted by 
the parish, or carried on by voluntary subscription, I would, for 
one, consent to give up the straw and other accommodations 
heretofore afforded to the houseless ;—rather, I say, than the 
good work should fail, if any objections should be made on the 
score of expense, it would be better to confine the relief to mere 
fire and shelter, as'warmth is the main consideration. 

In the winter of 1816, when the houseless seamen in great 
numbers sheltered in the old Guard-room in Chapel-street, they 
slept on the boards, without straw, and they were very thankful 
for the accommodation. 

I have been obliged (said Mr. S.) to detain you, perhaps, somes 
what too longs but I am so impressed with the importance of form: 
ing a permanent place of refuge for the houseless, that T have 
deemed it my duty to convey to others the result of the experience 





less as that which we contemplate establishing, they might have 
left it at daylight, might have found employment, and have | 


which T have had of the practical operation of an institution, of the 
principle of which all good men must approve. I have shown 


in the most summary manner, we have also a duty to perform, | spared the magistrates and the police much unnecessary that the principle has been sanctioned by magistrates—and by the 


asacred duty, imposed upon us by our benevolent townsmen, | 


trouble. | 


overseers of the poor; and the liberal support, for five winters, 
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;forded to the temporary institutions to which I have ad. 
erted, sufficiently evinces the importance which the public! 
ttach to the establishment of a house of refuge for the destitute : 

orshould I omit to add, that some of the ministers of the Gospel | 
n this town have, trom the pulpit, highly extolled, and warmly 
recommended to public patron<ge, the plan now in operation for 
héltering the houseless. One of these gentlemen, in’ par- 
icular, spoke in feeling and eloquent terms of the impres- 
sion which a personal visit to the miserable inmates of the two 
jyuses of refuge (in Shaw’s-brow and Thomas-street) had left 
upon his own mind ; and he appealed so successfully to his con- 

egation in their behalf, that the result of his pious labour was 
acollection of £27 14s. 6d. 

Thus sanctioned and encouraged, the temporary committee, 
vho have kindly co-operated with me to call the present meet- 
ing, not only feel fully justified in venturing upon such a mea- 
qure, but would have deemed it a culpable dereliction of duty, 
had they hesitated to resort to this mode of calling public atten- 
tion to the expediency and utility of substituting for the present 
necessarily defective and temporary receptacles for the houseless, 
permanent, effective, and economical establishment, a blessing 
to the most destitute, and an incalculable benefit to the inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool. sé 

(# Since the preceding report was written, I have learnt by 
an advertisement in the Morning Chronicle that three houses of 
nightly shelter for the houseless have been opened this winter in 
London, supported exactly as the asylums in Liverpool are. 
The Government have sanctioned the establishment by autho- 
rizing the Commissioners of his Majesty's Woods and Forests 
to grant to the committee of management the use of certain 
premises under their control. 

Mr. Smith concluded by moving the first resolution. 

Mr. W. P. FREME seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. ScoREsBY said that the subject was one in| 
which every philanthropist must feel a deep interest, as well as_ 
an anxious desire to remove the difficulties attached to those | 
objects being carried into effect, in such a manner as to produce 
the proposed good, and prevent the charity from being much 
abused. It was very important that the subject should be placed 
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to another remark that had been made, he said he was sure that 
there was not an individual present, or in the town, whose feel- 
ings would not be wounded by the knowledge, that whilst he 
was enjoying the comforts of domestic happiness there was one 
human being in the town suffering the extremity of cold and 
starvation. But such a feeling was not all that was required, 
for if, by their criminal negligence, they suffered such misery 
to exist, and allowed the destitute to perish by a death more 
terrible than was awarded to the greatest criminals, the guilt 
was on their own heads. (Applause., By the proposed esta- 
blishment they would promote the due administration of justice, 
and the security of the town. The House of Refuge would be 
constuntly open to the inspection of the police, who would thus 
acquire a familiarity with the persons of the poor and of suspicious 
characters, which was not to be obtained in any other way. 
When the magistrates found that, instead of interfering with 
the dischargé of justice, they were materially promoting it, he 
hoped they would afford the institution their cordial approbation 
aud support. He then read the resolution, which was agreed 
to unanimously. 2 
Mr. E. SWEETLOVE rose to propose the next resolution. 
He said that, though a stranger to a Liverpool audience, he was 
not unacquainted with Liverpool benevolence. Wherever he 
had been when Liverpool was the subject of discourse, he had 
heard of its charities; he had hardly ever seen a Liverpool 
newspaper which did not contain'a paragraph advocating some 
charitable purpose, and he had not often heard its preachers 
when theit eloquence was not used in the cause of charity. The 
present occasion yielded to no former one in its claims on their 
feelings, inasmuch as it concerned the interests and security of 
the town, and involved the pressing duties of humanity towards 
the destitute poor. After the eloquent observations they had 
heard, it would be needless for him to retread the ground occu- 
pied by the preceding speakers, and he should therefore proceed 
at once to the business of his resolution. He need not say much 
as to the necessity of providing funds, but he begged leave to 
make a few observations relative to their application, and first 
as to the form of the building to be erected. The present asy- 
lums were neither convenient hor eligible for the purposes to 





ina right point of view, in the first instance. To give to the 
destitute poor shelter, straw, and fire, and prevent their actual ' 
starvation, was so small a boon that it could not beto any great’ 
extent abused. If the affairs of the charity were put under, 
proper direction, as they no doubt would be, all the abuses that | 
could possibly happen would bear but a small comparison with — 
the benefits to be derived from it. He had the pleasure of, 
Jacompanying Mr. Smith in his visit to the Parish Office, and 

the statement made by that gentleman was perfectly consistent 

with what had then occurred. He had been much struck with 

the declaration of the parish officer, that it was absolutely neces- 

sary that something should be done, and also with his descrip- 

tion of the want of accommodations in 4he bridewells for the 

houseless poor, and the impropriety of applying them to such a 

purpose. ‘That part of the resolution which referred to ship-; 
wrecked sailors, came more immediately home to his own fcel- | 
ings. The fact that Liverpool owed much to seamen, and that | 
our duty towards them was discharged in a very imperfect man- 

ner, should always be borne in view. They were a class of men 

to whom Liverpool owed every thing.—( Applause.) He hoped, ; 
therefore, that when the charity came to be perfectly organized, ' 
one apartment would be exclusively devoted to the accommoda- 
tion of seamen, who should be treated in a manner very different 
from that adopted towards common beggars. They were per- 
fons reduced to absolute want. not by a series of vices and 
crimes, which were generally the cause of utter destitution, but 
by an act of Providence. He hoped, therefore, that with regard 
10 destitute seamen, they would adopt the plan pursued in Lon- 
don, and provide a refuge for them in some degree commen- 
surate with the advantages derived from them, and the gratitude 
which Liverpool owed to then).—( Applause.) He was sure that 
heshould express the feelings of all the gentlemen present, when 
he stated his own, in reference to the kind and active exertions 
of Mr. Kyerton Smith.—(Applause.) He believed that the 
exertions of that gentleman had prevented others coming forward 
asthey would have done, had they not been convinced that the 
matter was already in good hands. It was, however, high time 
torelieve Mr. Smith from a burden which ought not to be borne 
by the shoulders of a single individual.—( Applause.) He con- 





cluded by expressing his earnest hope that measures would be 
taken to ensure a permanent Asylum for the Destitute Poor, an 
ustitution which, he said, would be an honour to the town. 

Tae Rev. A. Dawson warily approved of the proposed in- 
ittution, but recommended that it should not be called the 
Refuge for the Destitute, as there was already a charity of that 
lame, for the reception of destitute females, of which he was 
timself the chaplain. 

The Rev. Dr. Rare es said he could not remain silent when 
&matter of such importance was under consideration. He had 
tlways considered that there was a class of misery and wretched. 
ness for which no charitable society provided or could provide, 

d the proposed institution was one which precisely met that 

e, and afforded the poor houseless wretch a refuge from misery 
nddeath. He fad gladly come to attend the meeting, and he 

ould esteem it an honour to have his name connected with it 
dany way which might best promote its objects. —( Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the views of the Rev. Mr. 
‘awson would be completely answered by giving the charity 
he name of the Asylum for the Houseless Poor. With reference 





which they were applied, and it was very desirable that a per- 
manent building, with proper accommodations, should be pro- 
vided. This course would be attended with but one expense. 
He recommended that the building should consist of two prin- 
cipal apartments, one for males, and the other for females, and 

roposed that the sleeping places should be on the plan of sailors’ 

irths on shipboard. He then adverted toa matter more within 
his own experience. He had, certainly, seen hundreds of persons 
provided with shelter, and kept warm, and dry, and comfortable, 
but he had also seen a great deal of pain, and much suffering, 
arising from other causes than the want of these accommoda- 
tions, alleviated. They had, it was true, in Liverpool, a mag- 
nificent Infirmary, conducted on the best principles, but then 
it was not accessible till certain processes had been gone through. 
Suppose they found in the strects a man, woman, or child, 
suffering under what was not strictly disease, but merely a dis- 
order arising from exposure, surely it would not be contended 
that fire and straw were all that was required in such a case. 
He considered medical assistance as the left hand of such an 
establishment. Sych assistance would not be inconsistent with 
due attention to economy, inasmuch as the médical advice 
would be gratuitous, and such medicines as might be required 
could be procured at a cheap rate. The average number of 
persons who hail had medicines was from one to 200 a week, and 
yet the apothecary’s bill was not more than 15s. He theught, 
therefore, that funds should be provided to procure medicines 
in cases where they might be found requisite. He would now 
mention an instance, showing the advantages of the. establish- 
ment as a means of preventing disease. About three o'clock 
on Sunday morning last a family, consisting of fourteen persons, 
who had just landed from one of the Irish steam-boats dripping 
wet, and soaked to the skin, had obtained admittance to the 
asylum, end after drying themselves comfortably, and refreshing 
themselves with the food they had brought with them, set out 
on their journey to Leeds, where they had the prospect of pro- 
curing employment. It was more than probable that, had not 
such an institution been open, these poor people would not have 
been able to procure shelter at such an hour, and the conse- 
quences might have been disease and death to some of them. 
He considered this a very striking case. Mr. Sweetlove also 
mentioned the case of a poor boy from Manchester, who had 
been found wandering in the streets, and concluded by reading 
the resolution. 

Mr. EMETT seconded the resolution, and highly approved of 
the proposed institution, as affording a place of refuge for the 
shipwrecked sailor, and che destitute of every class. He men- 
tioned the case of a poor orphan boy from Ormskirk, who, on 
the death of his master, was reduced to a state of utter want, 
came to Liverpool, and was admitted into the asylum, almost 
starving, nearly naked, and labouring under a severe cutaneous 
disease. His necessities had been relicved, and his disease 
cured; a situation had been procured for him, and he was now 
a useful member of society.—( Applause.) He also thought it 


highly desirable that the asylum should be used as a temporary 
receptacle in cases of severe injury to labourers and others, from 
accidents, where prompt medical assistance was indispensable. 
Some discussion then arose as to the propriety of this resolu- 
tion.—Mr. FreME was of opinion that medicine ought to be 
given when necessary; but thought the matter would be best 


left to the Committee, and he moved an amendment to tha 
effect, 

The Rev. Mr. Scoresby thought that this and several other 
expenses which would be tound necessary, had better be left to 
the discretion of the Committee. 

After some further conversation, in which Mr. E. Keet, Mr. 
E. Smith, Mr. Sweetlove, and others, took part, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the question respecting medicines should be 
left entirely to the Committee. The resolution was then agreed 
to. 

Mr. CoGLan rose to move a resolution to the effect that food 
should be given in cases of necessity. He observed that though 
the resolution he had the honour to propose, was not of such 
vital importance as those which had already been adopted by 
the meeting, he thought it fairly entitled to support. The pro- 
position already agreed to had his nlost cordial approbation, 
and should have his warmest support to the full extent of his 
power. Such an institution was not more desirable, in the esti- 
mation of the philanthropist, than it was essential to the interest 
and welfare of the community at large. It had been well 
observed by Mr. Egerton Smith, that that heart must be 
utterly devoid of sensibility which could enjoy the comforts 
of home whilst conscious that there was a shivering wreteh, 
unnoticed and unknown, exposed to all the inclemency of the late > 
rigorous season. Hence theamportance of providing a place where 
she unfortunate could claim a retuge was acknowledged, and he 
was of opinion that besides the advantage of relieving extreme 
distress, such an institution would be found highly useful in the 
prevention of crime. (Applinse.) Numerous individuals were 
the victims of misfortunes which they could not possibly avert ; 
others became unfortunate through their-own inattention, negh- 
gence, and crime; but still the very worst of them were their 
tellow-creatures, equally alive with themselves to the emotions 
and passions which operated on human beings, and if brought 
into a proper circle of action, no doubt alive to the sensibilities 
which did so much honour to the present meeting. ‘To many 
tottering on the verge of ruin, prompted to crime by want and 
despair, incited to commit robbery it, order to preserve existence, 
the hand of benevolence thus afforded a place of refuge, where 
the moral sentiment, inculcated in early life, would, probably, 
be called again into action. The visitors at the asylum were 
well aware that, notwithstanding the advantages of warmth 
and shelter, something more was requisite to meet the views 
of the benevolent. He should, therefore, like to have his 
proposition adopted by the meeting, as he did not think 
that leaving it to the committee was the proper mode 
of carrying it into effect. Besides the individuals introduced 
into the asylum in need of warmth and shelter, there were 
many in a famishing condition, who had been suffering for 
many hours, and even for days, from want of food. Under 
proper regulations, and an active superintendent, a little broth, 
soup, or bread might be provided for individuals suffering under 
extreme want, without in any way tending to the increase of 
pauperism, or affording inducements to individuals to come there 
and abuse the charity, as a strict watch would be kept over 
them, and those who came too frequently would be sure to be 
detected. He thought that a soup establishment should be con- 
nected with the asylum, because in cases of extreme necessity 
soup might be required in the night’ when it could not be pro- 
cured elsewhere. This was an essentially important considera- 
tion connected with the suppression of mendicity; subscribers 
when applied to by beggars in the streets, instead of giving 
alms might give soup tickets, and the superintendent acting on 
his own knowledge of the case might decide whether the appli- 
cants were worthy of relief or not. On the present system the 
well-practised beggar too frequently stopped up the channels of 
benevolence, for individuals after discovering that they had been 
once imposed on, were too apt to pass by real objects of charity 
lest they should again be subject to imposition. If money 
were no longer given, they would defeat the objects of practised 
mendicants, who would soon be driven trom the town either 
by the fear of detection, or by their not meeting with that sup- 
port for which they looked. He thought it highly desirable that, 
in order to furnish food in extreme cases, a soup kitchen should 
be connected with the establishment. If the funds of the so- 
ciety admitted of it, he thought there could be no objection to 
this, whilst, if it were likely to be abused, or to lead to bad con. 
sequences, the committee, on their own responsibility, or with 
the sanction of a public meeting, might take such steps as ap- 
peared to be necessary under the circumstances. Atter some fur- 
ther observations on the necessity and advantages of a perma. 
nent asylum for the houseless poor, Mr. Coglan concluded by 
proposing his resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. ScorEsny thought that the progress of the 
society would be greatly impeded if they pledged themselves to 
too much in the first instance. With regard to begging he 
thought it highly desirable to avoid collision with a society 
already in operation, which he was glad to say was advancing 
towards the object as rapidly as it could advance, in a concern of 
such magnitude and importance. He thought that the best 
plan would be to leave it to the committee to draw up a working 
plan for the guidanée of the society. He was afraid that the 
adoption of the resolution might be productive of serious injury. 
Mr. COGLAN thought that any resolution to this effect should 
have the sanction of a general meeting, and that to leave it to 
the committee would be to conter on that body a power not 
given ata public meeting. If the resolution were carried, the 





cause of humanity would be promoted, and he could not see 























how they were likely to interfere with any other society, by only | town was due to the gentleman who had promoted this project in ' snow; and yet she preferred taking up her temporary lodging 
determining to give relief in extreme cases, where poor creatures | its origin, and had pressed its claims on the attention of the} in the cold and damp cellar of a next-door neighbour, without 
With due deference public, and he did hope, indeed he had no doubt, that the; furniture of uny kind, to going to the asylum. 
to the benevolent gentlemen present, he must persist in pressing | prayers of many of those who had been relieved by his exertions | therefore, thaf it was not likely to be much abused by families 
his proposition, because he thought it calculated to do much | had ascended to the throne of heaven in his behalf. He (Mr. M.)/ residing in the town. 


were actually perishing for want of food. 


good, Whilst it could do no harm under proper regulations. He | 
thought that this would meet the views gf many influential and | 
benevolent individuals with whom he had conversed, and who 
would think the establishment incomplete without it. 

Mr. EK. Keer thought the plan of affording a little soup to 
poor creatures 1n a state of utter destitution could meet with no 
objection, and that it would be quite unnecessary to call a second 
meeting to decide on 80 frivolous a point. 

A conversation of some length then ensued, in which the 
Rev. Mr. Scoresby, Mr. E. Smith, the Rev. Mr. Grundy, Mr. 
J. Smith, Mr. C. Freme, Dr. Rafles, and Mr. Sweetlove took 
part. It seemed to be the general opinion that relief should be 
afforded in cases of extreme want, but many gentlemen were of 
opinion that it should be left to the discretion of the committee. | 

Mr. Robert Price was of opinion that if they held out| 
any such inducement, they would have all the beggars for ten | 
miles round. He entered into an interesting detail of what he 
had,secen at the asylum, and mentioned several instances in 
which great good had been done by it. He described particu. 
larly the case of a poor Portuguese boy, of respectable parents, 
who had been sent home through its agency ; that of a ship- 
wrecked seaman belonging to Jersey, who had likewise been 
sent home; that of a young woman, preserved from great 
misery and destitution, and that of a poor lad, who had been 
found in the streets, taken inio the asylum suffering under fever, 
thence sent to the Fever-Ward, where he was cured, and after- 
wards got into a comfortable situation. On the call of Mr. 
Price this boy came forward, and informed the meeting that, 
but for the kind gentlemen who had the management of the 
asylum, he should have died in the streets from fever and starva- 
tion, and that he had now got a good situation, with a kind 
master. 

Mr. CoGLAan thought there was no reason to fear that, by 
affording relief in extreme cases, they would induce poor people 
to come to Liverpool from distant places, under the idea that 
it was the emporium of benevolence. He had no doubt that 
Manchester, Preston, and other places would soon provide 
similar places of refuge for their own destitute poor. 


Mr. KEET suid that eight or ten persons had been found |: 


dead in the streets and highways during the late inclement 
weather, and he thought the institution to prevent the occur- 
rence of such catastrophes in this town would not be complete 
if the superintendent had not the power of giving poor famishing 
creatures a basin of soup before turning them out in the morning. 

The Rev. Mr. Sconesny said that, rather than incumber 
the society with such a resolution, he would be willing himself 
to stand at the door of the asylum, to give soup tickets to such 
as he might deem deserving of relief. ( Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. RAFFLEs thought it was quite as desirable to 
prevent individuals perishing by hunger as by cold. He was 
glad to find that they were unanimous as to the principle, though 
there was some difference of opinion as to the mode of carrying 
it into effect. 

Mr. COGLAN said, that rather than disturb the unanimity of 
the meeting, he would consent to withdraw his resolution, 
though he was still convinced of its propriety, and could not be 
persuaded that its adoption would induce any truly benevolent 
individual to withdraw his subscription. 

Mr. JouN SMITH, in proposing the fourth resolution, ap- 
pointing a committee, expressed his ardent hope that the gentle- 
men nominated as members of that body would be induced, by 
the goodness of the cause, to undertake zealously the important 
business of providing a shelter for our otherwise unsheltered and 
unbefriended fellow-creatures, Some of them might have be-| 
come destitute in consequence of their own vices, or imprudence, | 
but even they had a claim for the charity in contemplation 5 
while others who had seen better days, and had been reduced 
step by step from comparative ease to begyary and want, were 
expecially worthy of our commiseration. ‘hey had felt bitterly | 
that there was too much truth in one of the sentiments of 
Moore's beautiful sacred songs: — 

* The friends who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes are flown; 
And he who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone '" 


He hoped that Liverpool would now add to its noble institutions 
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had the better hopes tha: the resolution he seconded would mot | 
be without effect, as he had seen from advertisements in the 
London papers that asylums on a similar principle had received 
the sanction of the authorities there, and as the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests had granted a large building to be appro- | 
priated as a refuge for the destitute. He could not sit down 
without offering his individual need of thanks to the rev. gen-! 
tlemen who had attended the mecting, and he trusted that they 
would not only advocate the cause of the charity, but support it 
by all the means in their power.—(Applause.) He had also 
something to add with respect to the subscriptions. He was 
authorized to state that several of his relatives and friends, whose 
avocations prevented their being present at the meeting, were 
ready to open their purses in support of the institution.—(dp- 
plause.) 

The resolution was then proposed from the chair, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. Mr. GrunDY begged leave to advert to two or 
three objections which he had heard advanced against the insti- 
tution. The first wag, that it was liable to the reception of bad 
characters. Probably a considerable proportion of the inmates 
might be persons of bad character; but there were two classes 
who poahe celdens or never apply for admission. The first con- 
sisted of regular travelling beggars, who generally earned enough 
to procure a better home and a better supper than were to be 
had in this asylum. Neither would they often have abandoned 
women of the town. They might have to give shelter to these, 
and were they to assist none but the strictly virtuous ? and would 
they not relieve even bad characters from the extreme of misery ? 
What was the conduct of the Saviour when he healed the sick, 
opened the eyes of the blind, unstopped the ears of the deaf, and 
made the dumb speak ?  ( Applause.) Did he first ask their 
characters, and do good to none but the strictly vir.uous P— 
No! he relieved them without any inquiries as to their charac- 
ter. But Jet them compare the thief, for such characters might 
be, would be, and were occasionally admitted into the asylum; 
let them compare the moral degree of criminality attaching to 
the common thief, with that attaching to persons who were every 
where received in society without scruple or hesitation. The 
poor man, destitute and distressed, heard his children crying for 
bread, and went to steal, in order to satisfy the cravings of their 
hunger. He was taken, imprisoned, and after his punish- 
ment released from prison ;—and would they not affurd a place 
of temporary refuge to that man? ( Applause.) What was 
his guilt compared to the rich man of extravagant habits, who 
wasted his own property, and that of his friends, became bank- 
tupt, and robbed hundreds of people to an extent infinitely 
greater than the poor thief whom they were advised not vo re- 
ceive 2? What was the criminality of the bad character, who, 
at the call of desperation to rescue himself and his family from 
utter want, compared with that of him who, day after day, 
week after week, pursued the ruin of one individual of a family 
into which he had gained admission, and the general debasement 
of the whole? Yet such men as these were received in society, 
and the world smiled on them, though they were infinitely 
more criminal than those received into their asylum. By 
receiving such characters, he was convinced they did a great deal 
of good ; if they turned them out, shut the door against them, and 
left them to wander about the street, they exposed them totempta- 
tions to steal, which would probably be irresistible, whilst, if 
they suffered them to remain in the asylum, they kept them quiet 
at least, gave them rest,and enabled them to go out fresh in the 
morning to seek employment, with some prospect of obtaining a 
livelihood by their own useful exertions. ( Applause.) Another 
objection was, that they held out temptations to persons at a dis- 
tance, and would bring an influx of beggars to the town. Those 
who stated this as a serious objection were not aware of the little 
inducement offered on the plan now adopted. They gave them 
shelter, they gave them fire, and they gave them straw ; 
and if people from a distance were destitute of all these 
things, they must be in the most wretched state possible. 
What temptation did such accommodations present ? and if there 
were persons thus destitute, would they not gladly afford them 
such slight relief? Were they to offer food of any kind, even 
potatoes, the case would be different; and this was the only real 
objection, and he knew it was a scrious one in the minds of 
many. If they brought forward the offer of food, they would 





one which a reverend gentleman (Dr. Raffles) had so feelingly | 
desembed as being yet wanting to complete the circle of its! 
charities: and he should with pride hail the day when it would| but he did not think this would be the case to any great 
be said of the town, that in addition to all the usually established | 
means of doing good, it proviced a fire-side to which the most; poor woman, whose husband had been in the Infirmary, and! papers, and that economical means be taken to disseminate, 
destitute, or even the most depraved, could have recourse for} was not able to procure employment, was recommended to take! widely as possible, the objects of this Meeting. 


protection apainst the inclemency of the weather.—( Applause.) 


Mr. Moz xry seconded the resolution, and said he should do! but returned, and delined to remain there. On being asked her | Smith, for his exertions in promoting the object of the Institu 
great injustice to his own feelings, and trespass unnecessarily on | reason, she said that she saw a room there filled with men, some | 


the tume of the meeting, were he to make any lengthened obser- 
vations after the case had been so ably opened by those who had 
preceded him. He must say, however, that the gratitude of the 


do serious injury to the institution. It was said that the 
charity would be abused by families resident in the towns 


extent, and he himself knew an instance to the contrary. A 


















refuge in the asylum. She went there to procure admission, 


| black, some yellow, and othess sick ; and that the air was so pes- 
,tlenual that her head turned yiddy, and she could not go in. 
. This poor womun was absolutely turned out in the depth of the 
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He thought, 
He had now noticed some of the prin. 

cipal objections to the institution, and he should, therefore, con. 
clude by expressing his best wishes for its success. ( Applause.) 

Mr. EGERTON SMITH informed the meeting that Mr. Gal. 
way, the proprietor of the room, had signified to him that the 1 
use of it on the present occasion would be gratuitous, and that 
he (Mr. G.) would be glad to afford accommodations for the ~ 
meetings of the Committee free of charge. (Applause. ) 

The CHAIRMAN said that they had one duty to perform, ‘ 
which they must discharge before they separated. They were : 
all aware that they were mainly indebted for the existence of 
such an institution to one friend then present, he need hardly F 
name Mr. Egertoa Smith. ( Applause.) The public were 
greatly indebted to that gentleman, though probably he had 
his best reward in the conSciousness of relieving misery and . 
doing good. They would not do their duty did they not make 
towards him a cordial ackwowledgment. (Applause.) HeWas_, 
sure-that that gentleman had received the blessings of many 
who had been ready @ perish. (Great applause. ) 

Mr. Ecerton SMITH returned thanks for the handsome 
manner in which what services he could render had been ac. 
knowledged. He then said that he would not have it supposed D 
that he was begging for a job, but he thought that if the pro. 
ceedings of the meeting were published, and disseminated as 
widely as possible, it would have the effect of proinoting the 
cause of humanity in this town and elsewhere, as he knew that 
inquiries were made from different quarters, and that it was in 
contemplation to establish similar institutions in Dublin and of 
other towns. i 4 

On the suggestion of the Rev. Mr. Scoresby, it was agreed . 
that Mr. E. Smith should publish the proceedings in the man- a 
ner deemed most advisable. : ha 

Mr. Jonn SMITH proposed that the cordial thanks of the kir 
meeting should be given to the Chairman, and stated that that ind 
gentleman had put himself to considerable inconvenience in per 
order to further the objects of the meeting. (Great applause. ) 

The CHAIRMAN returned thanks, and said that he hoped he per 
should always be ready to sacrifice his own convenience in the met 
cause of humanity. mai 

The meeting then separated. ligh 
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THR FOLLOWING ARE THE RESOLUTIONS, WHICH WERE CARRIED be f 
UNANIMOUSLY. 

ray 

Moved by Mr. Ecerton Saurtu, and seconded by Mr. W. P. Frens, tang 

That in the opinion of this Meeting it would materially tend to all u 
alleviate the sufferings of our fellow-creatures, and to promote the dix 
security of the town, if a Permanent Asylum were provided in Liver. Fa i} 
pool, for the Houseless Poor, under the superintendence of a Com. taine 
mittee, and with the concurrence of the local and parochial autho dista 
rities. ~ space 

Moved by Mr. SweETiove, and seconded by Mr. EMETT, i tence 

That a public subs¢ription be commenced, to raise a sufficient 
fund to furnish a preper building for this’ purpose, and providing two f 
for its necessary support. being 

Moved by Mr. Joun Smitu, and seconded by Mr. Tyrer, anim 

That the following Committee be appointed, with full powersto habiti 
act, until the Easter Vestry of 1830 has been held: é The 

Rigby Wason, Esq. (Honorary.)| The Rev. N. White, : 

Mr. Egerton Smith, Mr. Thomas Coglan, curvet 

Mr. John Taylor, Mr. John Smith, sees b 

Mr. Robert Price, Mr. L. Mozley, a dep 

Mr. Sweetlove, . Mr. Edwin Keet, too g1 

Mr. Emett, Mr. Samuel Hope, Vision 

The Rey. W. Scoresby, Mr. J. D. Thornely, : 

The Rev. Dr. Raftles, Mr. W. P. Freme, adapta 

The Rev. Ambrose Dawson, + Mr. James Freme, Jun. siderec 

The Rev. J. Grundy, Let 

With powers to add to their numbers. transi 

Moved by Mr. Mozrry, and duly seconded, that w 

That the Committee be requested to apply to the Common 1 
ciland the Select Vestry, and to the Parishioners at large at 8 ass tl 
|General Meeting, at Easter, for their co-operation in the main in this 
| nance of this institution in the spirit of its origin. fluous | 

Moved by Mr. Joun Smitru, and duly seconded, these # 

That Subscription Books be opened at all the Liverpool the 1 
and Newspaper Offices, and that proper persons be appointed at eas 
solicit donations for the building, and subseriptions towards ance 
annual expense. of refle 

Moved by Mr. Tuomas CoGLAn, and seconded by Mr. E. Ket, vances, 

That the above Resolutions be inserted in the Liverpool N the eye. 

and thu 

The Chairman moved the thanks of the Meeting to Mr. E, as whe 

anger, i 

Mr. Joun Smita proposed that the thanks of the Meeting sh mildly 1 

jbe given to the Chairman, who, he said, had put himself to dtisit 


| siderable inconvenience in order to further the objects for W 
, they were assembled. 











